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AUGUST 16 and 17, 1948 


The 33rd 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


WILL BE HELD AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 





TO BE OFFERED MONDAY TO BE OFFERED TUESDAY 

AUGUST 16 AUGUST 17 
SUFFOLKS RAMBOUILLETS 
HAMPSHIRES CORRIEDALES 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE COLUMBIAS 
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SINGLE STUDS—REGISTERED RAMS 
RANGE RAMS WHITEFACED CROSSBREDS 
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AS ALWAYS, THE BEST IN QUALITY 
Entries Close July lst Catalogs Available July 15th 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


414 PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE BUILDING 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 
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An Open Letter to the 








Nation’s Farmers | 





Subject: RAILROAD RATES 





Rates and fares are the prices at which railroads 
sell their services. These prices are higher now, in 
dollars and cents, than they were before the war but as 
compared with most other prices, they are distinctly 
lower. 


The increase since 1939 in the prices at which 
railroads sell their freight services has been only 
about half as much as the percentage by which railroad 
wage rates and the prices of railroad materials, sup- 
plies and fuel have gone up. In passenger service, 
the increase in selling prices has been only one- 
fourth as much as the average increase in the prices 
and wages which railroads must pay. 

Increases in railroad rates are effects, not 
causes. Rail rates were no higher at the end of the war, 
and in many instances were lower, than when war began. 
Subsequent increases came after and not before the 
increases in the prices of other things. Indeed, there 
are few commodities or services for which the increase 
in price since 1939 has been so little, or so late. 

Experience has shown that poor and inadequate 
transportation is costly, no matter how low the rate 
might be, while good and adequate transportation is 
worth what it costs. The foundation of good transpor- 
tation is good plant and equipment. That requires 
investment, and investment depends upon earnings or 
the prospect of earnings. 


The best way, and indeed the only sure way, to have 
better transportation in the future is to give rail- 
roads a chance now to make earnings in line with today's 
costs — such earnings as will justify and encourage 
continued investment in the better railroad plant and 
facilities which are the one sound foundation of 
better service at the most economical cost. 




















Sincerely, 
W) Wen Ti len’ 


President 


Association of 
American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. ne 
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JUNE COVER 


The beautiful picture of sheep grazing in 
the quaking asp country of Colorado comes 
from the O. Roach Studio of Denver. 


The Cutting Chute 


New American Range Society Formed 


There was organized in Salt Lake City, 
January 30-31, 1948, a new professional so- 
ciety of range men, ranchers and pasture 
specialists. Objectives of the new organ- 
ization are to stimulate discussion and un- 
derstanding of range and pasture problems 
and to disseminate the facts obtained from 
research and other studies and the practical 
experience of ranchers. The society expects 
to publish a journal beginning some time 
this year. 

Membership in the American Society of 
Range Management is open to ranchers and 
livestock men interested in range and pas- 
ture work, as well as professionally trained 
men in that field. At present it approxi- 
mates 600. 

Officers for 1948 are: President, Joseph 
F. Pechanec, Portland, Oregon; vice presi- 
dent, W. T. White, Portland, Oregon; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Harold F. Heady, College 
Station, Texas; council members, F. G. Ren- 
ner, Washington, D. C.; George Stewart, 
Ogden, Utah; L. A. Stoddart, Logan, Utah; 
D. F. Costello, Fort Collins, Colorado; B. 
W. Allred, Fort Worth, Texas, and Vernon 
A. Young, College Station, Texas. 


Coyote Plane Hunters in South Dakota 


Coyotes will be tracked down again this 
year by plane hunters during a 6-week pe- 
riod, May 17 - June 30, according to a report 
in the South Dakota Wool Grower published 
recently by the Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association 

Hunting will be used as a supplement to 
the 1080 and Thallium poison programs by 
the South Dakota Department of Game, 
Fish and Parks and the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service in cooperation with livestock 
operators. 

The plane will be piloted by Clyde Ice and 
will cover areas for which complaints have 
been registered by sheepmen. 

Plane hunting and the use of the two pois- 
ons mentioned above have been very effec- 
tive in defeating the coyote in South Da- 
kota, the paper reports. 


Service Awards 


Distinguished service awards for out- 
standing work in agricultural leadership 
and for research on food and fiber produc- 
tion and in animal health were given at a 
special ceremony in Washington, D. C., on 
May 17, to Philip V. Cardon, a native son 
of Logan, Utah, and now special assistant 
to the chief, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering, for 
outstanding services and exceptional leader- 
ship in the advancement of agricultural 
science: John I. Hardy of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, for his “imagination and 
persistence in inventing’ and constructing 
altogether new devices for measuring im- 
portant qualities of wool and other fibers.” 
Frederick D. Richey of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineer- 
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ing, for outstanding service in organizing 
and leading the cooperative corn breeding 
program which gave hybrid corn to Ameri- 
can agriculture; and William D. Smith of 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion for outstanding service to agriculture 
and rural life through the invention of a 
machine for testing milling quality of rough 
rice and the development of rice standards. 

Awards were also made to the Insecticide 
Laboratory of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine; the Tuberculosis 
Eradication Division of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry; the Zoological Division of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry; and 50 in- 
dividual superior service awards as well as 
59 awards for length of service. 


Scientific Feeding of Farm Animals 


Jerry Sotola of the Livestock Bureau and 
Joe E. Nelson of the Animal Feed Depart- 
ment of Armour and Company have com- 
piled a 44-page booklet on feeding standards 
and tables giving the proper balance of ra- 
tions for the various types of farm ani- 
mals. The source of the material in the 
booklet is Morrison’s Feeding Standards. 


Asked to Feature Lamb 


The National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, Inc., in its report for May 1, 
again suggests that retailers push lamb. “As 
we have said before,” the item reads, “re- 
tailers can help themselves and the produc- 
ers if they feature lamb cuts more often 
than they do.” 


Efficiency in Use of Feed 


Despite stocks of corn and oats being 
smaller than in any of 6 years of record, the 
USDA reports dressing percentages of cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep during March 1948 were 
all higher than in March 1947, as shown bv 
the following table of dressing yields per 
hundred pounds live weight. 


March 1948 March 1947 


Cattle 54.1 53.8 
Hogs 76.4 76.0 
Sheep and Lambs 46.4 46.1 


Again livestock men demonstrate annlied 
science in husbandry. They also indicate 
their faith in the important meat industry. 
This efficiency helps in supply of meat as 
well as in conservation of feed. Dairymen 
and poultrymen, more dependent upon grain 
and supplemental feeds. have erntinued at 
almost record production of milk per cow 
and eggs per hen. 

—National Association of Food Chains 


M. L. Wilson on Mission to Greece 


Mr. M. L. Wilson, director of Extension 
Work in the Department of Agriculture, 
left on May 17 on a brief assignment to 
Greece to take part in the formulation of 
recommendations to reorganize agricultural 
education and extension work there. Mr. 
Wilson will work through the State Denart- 
ment and the American Mission for Aid to 
Greece by which his services were request- 
ed. He is expected back here early in July. 


Breeding Livestock Adapted to 
Unfavorable Environment 


The Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations published early this 
year its first agricultural study, “Breeding 
Livestock Adapted to Unfavorable Environ- 
ment,” prepared by Ralph W. Phillips, head 
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ARE YOUR SHEEP 


~ 


Pound for pound, sheep and lambs need 
more salt than any other livestock. Tests 
at one of the State universities show that 
when sheep got salt free choice, as against 
no salt, they gained weight 15 per cent 
faster, produced 11 per cent more wool, 
dropped healthier, thriftier lambs. 


For best results, always feed salt free 
choice — not only to sheep but also to 
beef cattle, dairy cows, hogs — to all 
your livestock. Put a few salt feeding 
stations around the farm and use 
Morton’s Free Choice Salt. 





Salt Saves Feed. This most essential 
of all minerals supplies both sodium and 
chlorine needed in digestion — bile 
needs sodium to digest fats and carbohy- 
drates ; chlorine becomes a part of hydro- 
chloric acid for converting feed proteins 
into body tissue. 





Feed Salt Free Choice for Greater 
Profits. Only the animal knows how 
much salt it wants and needs. So feed it 
free choice. Put a few salt feeding stations 
around the farm. See for yourself how 
much better your livestock thrive. 


MORTON'S 


Pree Chowce SALT 


Getting Lnough Salt? 


NON-HARDENING 


under normal use 
and storage conditions 


Morton’s Free Choice Salt is 
especially developed for live- 
stock feeding. It’s pure — easy 
to feed and easy to use for 
mixing, and formulated to re- 
main NON-HARDENING un- 
der normal use and storage 
conditions. Be sure to ask your 
dealer for it BY NAME... 
MORTON’S Free Choice SALT. 
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FREE BOOKLET 
ON FREE-CHOICE 
SALT FEEDING 


Write for copy of 
‘Free Choice Salt 
for More Profitable 
y shangy a on 

-page book is 
packed with facts 
every farmer and 
feeder wants to 
know. No other 
book like it. Mailed free. Address: 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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of the Animal Industry Branch, Agricul- 
tural Division, FAO. 


Its chapter on sheep includes a study of 
Columbia sheep under two environments: 
at the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Du- 
bois, Idaho, and at Quincy, Florida. The 
result of this study showed that the Co- 
lumbias were not sufficiently well adapted 
to conditions in north Florida. 


Reactions of various breeds of sheep to 
high temperatures, adaptablity of sheep to 
China, sheep breeding experiences in Ire- 
land and improvement of the Navajo In- 
dian shep, along with a study of southdowns 
under two environments are the other im- 
portant sections of the sheep chapter. 

Special sections are, of course, devoted to 
cattle, swine, horses and other animals. 


The purpose of the study is to increase 
the world’s animal resources through im- 
provement of known hardy types that thrive 
under harsh climatic conditions. 


Copies at $1.50 may be obtained from the 
International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, New York. 


Fifth Annual Columbia Sale 


The Fifth National Show and Sale of Co- 
lumbia Shee will be held at Minot, North 
Dakota, October 11 and 12, according to an 
announcement made by M. L. Buchanan, 
secretary of the Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Association of America, and W. C. Champ- 
lin, secretary of the Minot Association of 
Commerce, sale manager. 


As in previous national shows and sales 
of Columbia sheep, quality will be the 
watchword, and the entries will be limited 
to 250 recorded ewes of high quality, and 
only 50 recorded rams, all of which must 
conform to the high standards of this new 
all-American breed. 


The show will start promptly at 8:30 on 
the morning of October 11, with all entries 
to be judged by an official who will be 
named by the National Board of Directors. 
The sale is scheduled to start at 12:30 noon 
on October 12, and with the heavy demand 
for foundation stock of this extremely pop- 
ular breed, it is anticipated the sale will 
proceed rapidly and will be completed by 
5:00 o’clock. 


New Leaflet on 2-4-D 


There’s a lot of interest among farmers 
in the new chemical ways of killing weeds. 
Some farmers have done well with chemical 
weed killers; others have had poor success. 
USDA now offers a single sheet leaflet, 
“Weeding Small Grain and Corn With 
2, 4-D,” which explains simply and exact- 
ly the “how and when” of using this chemi- 
cal successfully in fields of small grain and 
corn insofar as the Department’s research 
has gone in three years. It points out that 
2, 4-D is relatively new to agriculture, hav- 
ing been introduced only in 1944, and warns 
that the chemical must be used intelligently 
and carefully or it may do more harm than 
good. When used properly, the leaflet says, 
2, 4-D has saved corn from being overgrown 
with weeds during wet weather and has in- 
creased spring wheat yields as much as 2.5 
bushels an acre. The leaflet is published 
by the Office for Food and Feed Conserva- 
tion, cooperating with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The Washington View 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


HE so-called Reciprocal Trade 

Agreements Act will expire on June 
12, 1948, unless action is taken by the 
Congress on or prior to that date. It 
was hoped that action would be com- 
pleted prior to this month’s publication 
of the Wool Grower, but hearings start- 
ed before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Milliken (Colorado) on June 1. These 
hearings are to last four days and action 
will be taken just prior to the expira- 
tion of the present act. 

There is no doubt that the act will be 
extended in some form. The bill intro- 
duced by Congressman Gearhart (Cali- 
fornia) and passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be considered by the 
Senate Committee. The Gearhart bill 
would extend the act for one year and 
would change the present method of 
operation in some respects. The State 
Department, as under the present act, 
would announce their intention to ne- 
gotiate an agreement and the items to 
be considered. Under the pending bill, 
the President would transmit the list of 
items to the Tariff Commission for 
them to make a study of each item, 
and that Commission would announce 
and hold the hearings. Under the 
present arrangements, the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, established 
by executive order, composed of repre- 
sentatives of interested executive de- 
partments, announces and holds the 
hearings. 

Supposedly, after the hearings are 
held, under the present method, the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
considers the evidence and reports to 
the President. Under the proposed bill, 
the Tariff Commission would report 
findings to the President. The President 
would continue to have the same pow- 
ers of approval and modification of rec- 
ommendations under the proposed as 
under the one now operating. No change 
is proposed in the method of negotia- 
tions with the various countries. The 
State Department would do the nego- 
tiating, and the agreements would be 
signed in the same manner in both the 
proposed and present law. 

At the present time, the President 
proclaims the new rates. The proposed 
bill provides that if the rates in the ten- 
tative agreement fall within the com- 
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petitive area found by the Tariff Com- 
mission, the President may immediate- 
ly proclaim them. If the Tariff Com- 
mission report is not followed, the Pres- 
ident may not proclaim the new rates 
until the Congress has had opportunity, 
within 60 days, to object by concurrent 
resolution. 

The point is that most eastern 
newspapers, both in cartoons and 
editorials, are blasting the terms of the 
Gearhart bill, pointing out that log- 
rolling tariff making, so-called, is back; 
that the country is going isolationist if 
a simple 3-year extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act is not 
passed by Congress; that nothing less 
than a simple extension will save the 
face and integrity of the American peo- 
ple with foreign countries. Cartoons 
show a large monster labeled “High 
Tariff” rearing its ugly head. 

This is perfectly silly, but it shows 
the high-powered propaganda of the De- 


partment of State, and the same “cotton 
king,” former Under Secretary and now 
advisor to the Secretary of State, Will 
J. Clayton, is heading the propaganda 
drive. You will recall that he flew 
from the Geneva Conference a year ago 
with the story that the application to 
wool of an existing law would ruin the 
entire conference. He succeeded in 
making that stick, and the wool bill was 
vetoed. 

The State Department will fight to 
the last to retain complete secret domi- 
nation of the raw material producers 
of this country, regardless of the facts 
or the effect. 

Your Association is supporting the 
Gearhart bill, not because it is in ac- 
cordance with our policy that Congress 
should regain its Constitutional powers 
of ratification of trade agreements, but 
because it is the best compromise pos- 
sible at this time. 

J.M.J. 








The New Version of $. 2318 


ON May 14, the Senate Agricultural 

Committee reported to the Senate 
its version of $.2318, to be known as the 
Agricultural Act of 1948. In its new 
form, many of the controversial features 
of Title I, Reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Various Com- 
mittees at State and Local Levels, and 
Title II, Amendments to Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, have 
been eliminated. 

In connection with Title III, Amend- 
ments to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, which is the parity and sup- 
port provision, changes have been made 
which affect our industry materially 
from the long-range point of view. 

As the bill was originally drawn (Na- 
tional Wool Grower, May, 1948, pp. 
7-9), wool was not made a basic com- 
modity, despite all of our efforts, but it 
was given the same treatment as basic 
commodities as far as support * levels 
were concerned. In the revision of the 
bill, wool is taken out of that category 
and classified with non-basic agricul- 
tural commodities, leaving the level of 
support between 90 and 60 per cent of 
parity discretionary with the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


The parity formula is the same for all 
commodities. There is a_ so-called 
“transitional parity” for basic commod- 
ities, which gives them the advantage 
of a higher price if their old parity was 
higher than the new formula, until such 
time as the new formula becomes bet- 
ter, price-wise, than the old parity for 
the commodity in question. 

In the case of basic commodities, the 
support level, if support is necessary, is 
mandatory on the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, based upon the total supply as 
compared with the normal supply— 
that is, the average supply during the 
preceding ten years. 

The normal annual production of 
wool is set as 360 million pounds of 
shorn and pulled wool and it will be 
supported at a percentage of parity be- 
tween the limits of 90 and 60 per cent 
which the Secretary of Agriculture 
feels is necessary to obtain and main- 
tain the normal annual supply. 

It appears to us that the only way 
wool can now be given equal treatment 
with other commodities under the bill 
is to make it clear in the Senate debate 
that support levels are mandatory on 
the basis of the formula for other basic 
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commodities and to try to get estab- 
lished the fact that the annual normal 
production should be based on shorn 
wool production of 360 million pounds. 


If the object of the program is to 
maintain production, shorn wool is the 
only true barometer. When pulled wool 
production increases, it is a sign of 
liquidation rather than maintenance of 
or increase in sheep numbers. 


We look for either this bill or the 
simple extension of support programs 
to be adopted before the close of the ses- 
sion, and it avpears that the latter has a 
better chance. 





Rocky Mountain 
Wool Council 


HE Rocky Mountain Wool Council 
was formally organized at Rawlins, 
Wyoming, on May 29, with this objec- 
tive: The economic and industrial de- 
velopment of the Rocky Mountain wool 
industry, particularly through the 
establishment of processing plants. 


Officers of the new organization are: 
president, R. J. Hofmann, president of 
the American National Bank of Chey- 
enne; vice president, E. P. Hazard, pres- 
ident of the Colorado Wool Growers As- 
sociation; executive secretary, G. J. 
Skibbins of the industrial development 
division of the Montana State Chamber 
of Commerce. 


The executive board, the policy mak- 
ing body of the group, in addition to 
the officers, is composed of: Aaron W. 
Tracy of the Utah Department of In- 
dustrial Development; John L. Breck- 
enridge, president, Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers Association; T. C. Bacon, also of 
Idaho, vice president of the National 
Wool Growers Association; Reynold 
Seaverson, president of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association; Newton 
Bowman, manager of the Colorado 
Wool Marketing Association; Earl Galt, 
banker of Great Falls, Montana; Floyd 
W. Lee, president of the New Mexico 
Wool Growers Association; and Lloyd 
Childress, banker of Roswell, New Mex- 
ico. One other representative for Utah 
is to be selected for the board. 


The organization of the R.M.W.C. is 
the culmination of an idea of Governor 
Knous of Colorado, and follows several 
conferences of the Governors of Colo- 
rado, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, Mon- 
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tana and Wyoming, or their representa- 
tives during the winter. 


Among the prominent sheepmen at- 
tending and addressing the Cheyenne 
meeting were President Sylvan J. 
Pauly of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation and Roscoe C. Rich, honorary 
president of the National, who repre- 
sented the Idaho Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 





New Secretary 
of Agriculture 





Charles F. Brannan 


(CHARLES F. Brannan was appointed 

Secretary of Agriculture by Presi- 
dent Truman on May 24. Since the 
resignation of Clinton P. Anderson 
from the cabinet post on May 10, sev- 
eral names have been mentioned as pos- 
sible successors, principally, N. E. 
Dodd, who soon will take over the work 
of director general of the United Na- 
tions’ Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, and Representative John W. 
Flannagan of Virginia, who formerly 
was chairman of the House Agricultural 
Committee. 


The appointee, a westerner born in 
Denver 44 years ago, began his career 
as a lawyer in his “home town” and be- 
came an employee of the Department of 
Agriculture in 1935 as its regional at- 
torney in Denver. In 1944, he was 
named Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment. 


The Senate confirmed his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of Agriculture on 


May 28, 1948. 





FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION 


S. 2556 which calls for meat inspec- 
tion at Federal expense passed the Sen- 
ate on April 12 and the House on May 
20. It was approved by the President 
on June 5, 1948. This means that 
the Government will again bear the 
cost of inspecting meat at packing 
plants as it had done previously to last 
year, when Congress refused to approp- 
riate funds for the work and passed the 
expense on to the packers. 


New Land Policy of 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


RESOLUTIONS adopted by the Unit- 

ed States Chamber of Commerce 
and released April 29 were acclaimed 
for the soundness of their approach to 
the solution of the public land problem. 
They held the tendency toward expan- 
sion of Federal land ownership should 
be checked; federally owned lands now 
used for watershed protection, forestry 
and forest products and agriculture and 
grazing, mining, wildlife, and recrea- 
tion should be administered to preserve 
their highest use. Where the major val- 
ue of the land is agriculture and graz- 
ing, then the Chamber held that such 
land should be made available for pri- 
vate ownership, except in instances 
where the interest of the public would 
be endangered. 

The Chamber’s attitude on the use 
of grazing lands was expressed as fol- 
lows: 

“Consistent with the protection of 
the public interest and sound conserva- 
tion practices, grazing permits upon 
Federal lands should afford such secur- 
ity of tenure as will serve to stabilize 
the use of such lands by the livestock 
industry and should give due consider- 
ation to the permittee’s previous use of 
such lands.” 





The National Woo! Grower 
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H.R. 6054: Proposed Land Policy 


H R 6054, the proposed National 

*”"* Land Policy Act, was up in 
front in legislative matters of interest 
to stockmen during May. Introduced 
on March 30, 1948, by Congressman 
Hope, public hearings on it were held 
by the Committee on Agriculture, of 
which Mr. Hope is chairman, during 
May. 


Then, of course, what its action will be 
is not indicated at this time. However, 
its chances for passage by this session 
of Congress, if it adjourns around the 
middle of June, are considered doubt- 
ful. But some such legislation is ap- 
parently to be enacted by this or the 
next session of Congress. 


J. B. Wilson, chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee, and J. M. Jones, sec- 
retary of the National Wool Growers 
Association, in a joint statement (print- 
ed in this issue) to the Committee on 
May 17, opposed the measure in its pres- 
ent form. The proposal has such wide 
scope and is of such importance, par- 
ticularly in Western States where 54 
percent of the land is under Federal 
control, they asserted, that it should not 
be adopted until a thorough study of 
the land resources of the country and 
the land policy of the Government in 
connection with the lands controlled by 
it, particularly those used for grazing, 
is made. To make this study, the As- 
sociation representatives recommended 
that an impartial committee of experts 
be appointed. To be impartial, it was 
suggested that the committee include no 
one connected with the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of the In- 
terior or livestock producers. 


Objection was raised by the rep- 
resentatives of the National Wool 
Growers Association to the wide pow- 
ers lodged with the Secretary of Agri- 


culture under H.R. 6054 in its present 
form. 


To understand the magnitude of what 
this measure proposes and why it 
should be approached with caution, it 
is outlined here. Of course, this digest 
is of the bill as originally written; the 
Committee may change its form con- 
siderably before or if it reports it out. 


The act would be known as the Na- 
tional Land Policy Act. It proposes to 
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provide for the permanent conservation, 
improvement and development of the 
Nation’s agricultural land and water 
resources, and thereby assure a stable 
supply of agricultural commodities to 
meet the nutritional needs of the pres- 
ent and future populations of the Na- 
tion. To achieve this objective, it pro- 
poses to have the land and water re- 
sources used in accordance with their 
capabilities to produce. A review and 
analysis of all Government programs 
affecting the conservation, improve- 
ment and development of land and wat- 
er resources is contemplated to bring 
them into conformity with the policy 
outlined in the act. Research, education, 
technical operations and material as- 
sistance, financial and otherwise, are 
recognized in the bill as distinct ele- 
ments in attaining its purpose. 


All the national activities relating to 
the conservation, improvement and de- 
velopment of agricultural land and 
water resources, except those admin- 
istered by the Office of Indian Affairs 
and the National Park Service of the 
Department of the Interior and by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, would be 
consolidated and administered under 
the direction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


To carry out this policy, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would be empow- 
ered under H. R. 6054 to establish in 
the Department of Agriculture an Ag- 
ricultural Resources Administration 
and appoint an administrator, “who 
shall be responsible only to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture.” 


The A. R. Administration would be 
responsible for all policies relating to 
programs for the conservation, im- 
provement and development of agricul- 
tural land and water resources and for 
administering national activities relat- 
ing to the conservation and utilization 
of wildlife resources. Educational and 
research phases of the program are to 
be carried on under the existing agen- 
cies—that is, Extension Service and 
Experiment Stations. Constituent agen- 
cies will be an Agricultural Land Serv- 
ice, a Forest Service, and a Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

The following agencies, functions, 
duties and powers would be consoli- 


dated within and 


administered by 
A. R. A:: 


1. The Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


2. The Soil Conservation Service. 


3. All activities relating to conserva- 
tion, improvement and development of 
land and water resources of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. 


4. All work related to soil survey, and 
research functions in water conserva- 
tion and soil physics ‘of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils.and Agricultural 
Engineering of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


5. All other agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture having to do with 
physical and chemical characteristics of 
soils, etc. 


6. All functions of the Bureau of Land 
Management except those relating to 
surveying, prospecting, mining, mineral 
leasing, certifying and patenting of any 
public lands, etc. 


7. All functions relating to agricultur- 
al phases of reclamation projects, etc., 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. 


8. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


9. Any other agencies or bureaus 
which the President might determine 
and by executive order specify should 
come under this bill, except the Office 
of Indian Affairs, National Park Serv- 
ice and Tennessee Valley Authority. 


In addition, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would be authorized to conduct in- 
dependent surveys, investigations and 
research, to publish and disseminate in- 
formation; to carry out preventive 
measures, including growing of vege- 
tation and changes in the use of land; to 
acquire lands on rights or interests by 
purchase, gift, condemnation; and to 
lease or exchange any such property 
and grant licenses upon conditions he 
may deem reasonable; to provide tech- 
nical assistance to Federal and State 
agencies, to landowners and operators, 
to carry out the purposes of the Act; to 
make a conservation survey of the Na- 
tion’s present and potential agricultural 
lands and to provide land use capability 
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maps to land owners and assist them in 
interpreting such maps. 

The Secretary would also be author- 
ized to furnish financial or other assist- 
ance to any person or agency through 
financial payments, conservation ma- 
terials, planting stock and seed, and use 
of equipment. 


These payments would be divided 
into two classes: Class A payments to 
be made for practices and improvements 
of a permanent or semi-permanent na- 
ture not to exceed one-third of the cost; 
Class B payments to be made for recur- 
ring practices that will retard deple- 
tion of soil productivity, such as lim- 
ing, fertilizing, crop rotation, etc., not 
to exceed one-fourth of the cost. 


The Secretary would also be author- 
ized and directed to encourage forma- 
tion in each agricultural country a 
“County Agricultural Board,” one rep- 
resentative to be elected from all organ- 
izations cooperating in the agricultural 
programs in the county. 


The Secretary would be instructed to 
prepare and submit to Congress a pre- 
liminary land conservation and develop- 
ment timetable showing the current 
rates and extent of land damage in the 
United States. 


Five percent of funds to be approp- 
riated under this Act, exclusive of A 
and B payments, would be available for 
research. 

A fund not to exceed three million 
dollars per year could be appropriated 
by the Congress in furtherance of soil 
and water conservation education. 

The basis for any payment under a 
program would be reviewable only by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This Act would apply to the United 
States, Territorities of Alaska, Hawaii, 
to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
and would repeal the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, except 
that section relating to the establish- 
ment of committees. 

Then, to advise with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, there would be established 
a National Agricultural Land and Wat- 
er Resources Advisory Board. The 
Secretary of Agriculture would be 
chairman of this board and in addition 
to the Administrator, the members 
would include: The president of the Na- 
tional Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges; the president of the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts; the president of the American 
Forestry Association; the president of 
the National Reclamation Association; 
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and the president of the National Re- 
sources Council. 

If the president of the associations 
named above were unable to serve, 


some other official or member of the 
organization would be named as a board 
member by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 








Association Opposes H.R. 6054 


Joint Statement by J. B. Wilson and J. M. Jones 
Before the House Agriculture Committee, May 17, 1948 


RASS is the big crop on 800 million 
acres of western grazing lands. 
When westerners meet they invariably 
ask, “How’s the grass?” Rain or shine, 
day in and day out our sheep and cattle 
harvest that crop. The surface rights 
or right of use of that land is, therefore, 
all important to the livestock industry. 
The production from this land is essen- 
tial to every citizen of this country. The 
land must be brought to its highest pro- 
ductive use. 


Permit us to point out the major uses 
of land in the United States. The total 
land area of the United States is 1,905,- 
000,000 acres. Sixty percent of this area 
or 1,142,000,000 acres is found on our 
farms and ranches. Seven hundred 
sixty-three million acres or 40 percent 
is classified as non-farm land. 


The land area utilized by livestock 
totals 1,052,000,000 acres or 55.2 percent 
of the total area of the United States. 
Seventy-one million acres is required 
for cities, parks, roads, and railroads 
and this amounts to 3.7 percent of our 
land area. Deserts, bare rock, beaches, 
and lands of little agricultural use but 
of some value for wildlife and recrea- 
tion amounted to 4.1 percent or 78,000,- 
000 acres. 


Woodland, public and private forest, 
fallow land, lanes and waste not grazed 
total 351,000,000 acres or 18.5 percent 
of the total. 


Croplands harvested amount to 353,- 
000,000 acres or 18.5 percent of the 
total land area. It is interesting to note 
that 233,000,000 acres of cropland har- 
vested is utilized for producing feed 
and forage for consumption by live- 
stock, and in turn, largely supplying 
animal protein, vitamins, and other es- 
sentials of quality diets. Seventy-one 
million acres of cropland harvested is 
utilized for growing wheat, rice, poto- 
toes, beans, peas and such crops; 14,- 
000,000 acres, for fruits and vegetables; 
and fiber, oil-producing and other crops 
accounted for 35,000,000 acres. 


If you add the croplands utilized for 
producing feed and forage for livestock 
to the purely grazing lands, you will 
find that a total of 1,285,000,000 acres 
or over two-thirds of the total land is 
used primarily for livestock operations, 
Accordingly it is plainly evident why 
stockmen are particularly interested in 
a National Land Policy Act from the 
standpoint of producing food, fiber, and 
leather. Years ahead consumers will 
become increasingly interested in the 
highest productivity of these lands. The 
stark fact is that our population is on the 
increase and livestock numbers are de; 
creasing. Therefore, the land policies 
of our Federal Government must be 
carefully reviewed and considered. 


Livestockmen are interested in land 
conservation, utilization, and a Nation- 
al Land Policy which will permit the 
highest use of the greater part of the 
Nation’s land area. 


To carry this problem one step fur- 
ther, the western men have great inter- 
est in the utilization of land controlled 
by the Federal Government, because, 
unlike the Eastern and Southern States, 
54 percent of the total land area of the 
11 Western States is under government 
control as follows: 





State % of State land 
area controlled by 
the Federal Gov- 

ernment 

Nevada 87 

Arizona 73 

Utah 72 

Idaho 64 

Oregon 53 

Wyoming 51 

California 46 

New Mexico 44 

Colorado 38 

Montana 35 

Washington 35 

Average 54 


The National Wool Grower 
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The people of the West have a great 
interest and a deep concern in our Na- 
tional Land Policy. After all it in- 
involves their livelihood and their well- 
being. We have previously suggested 
to other committees of Congress that 
impartial experts not connected in any 
way with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of the Interior, 
or livestock producers should be em- 
ployed to make a complete study of the 
land resources and the land policy of 
the Government with relation to all 
federally controlled lands and particu- 
larly grazing lands. 

Until such study is made and the re- 
sults are available to Congress we do 
not believe there should be any broad 
changes in the land policy as are pro- 
posed in the bill under discussion. We 
do not believe that the Department of 
Agriculture has either sufficient knowl- 
edge or experience to administer the 
grazing lands of this country. 

It might be argued that the Forest 
Service, because of its 40 years’ experi- 
ence in handling grazing on the forest, 
has sufficient knowledge to administer 
all of the grazing lands controlled by the 
Federal Government, but we submit 
that the record of the Forest Service 
does not warrant any such assumption. 

The Forest Service, after controlling 
grazing on national forests for over 40 
years finds that the feed resources have 
steadily deteriorated instead of im- 
proved, and on the other hand we find 
that on similar lands under private own- 
ership, the grazing capacity has ma- 
terially increased, thereby indicating to 
us that under private ownership a much 
better job of conservation can and has 
been done than has been done under 
Government control. 

Another glaring example of the lack 
of conservation is on the Indian lands. 
Certainly if any lands in this country 
need conservation they are the Indian 
lands, which have been left out of this 
bill. Absolute Federal Government 
control of the Navajo Indian lands has 
produced sorry results. 

We recognize that even though the 
Bureau of Land Management were 
placed under the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Taylor Act would not be 
repealed. However the power to change 
regulations or to modify permits is a 
dangerous provision. While we believe 
that the administration of the Taylor 
Act could be improved, nevertheless 
from a conservation standpoint it is our 
judgment that the administration by the 
Department of the Interior has been 
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equally as good as the administration of 
the Forest Service. 


If your Committee could spend some 
time in the western grazing area where 
lands have been under private owner- 
ship for 25 years or more, you would 
find that through re-seeding, proper 
grazing, and conservation practices, the 
owners of such lands have done a much 
better job in conservation and increas- 
ing carrying capacity than has been 
done by any governmental agency. 

We believe that thorough study of the 
land problem by impartial experts will 
convince your Committee of the truth 
of our statements. 

We are not advocating any plan to 
change the present management of our 
Government lands. However, it is our 
opinion that the users of Government 
controlled grazing lands, after such 
study, would endorse a plan to place all 
of the grazing lands in a department 
created to handle such lands, and would 
object to transferring the lands now ad- 
ministered under the Taylor Act to the 
Department of Agriculture and also 
would object to the transfer of lands 
used by the Forest Service that contain 
commercial timber to the Department 
of the Interior. If Congress should de- 
termine to effect such change then it 
seems the administration of Federal 
lands might well be on a functional bas- 
is. 

There are unquestionably grazing 
lands situated within the boundaries of 
the national forests that have no timber 
value and under such a plan would be 
transferred to the department handling 
grazing lands. 


It is equally true that there are some 
timbered areas presently managed by 
the Department of the Interior from 
which commercial timber is sold, which, 
under such a plan, would be adminis- 
tered by the Forest Service. Many peo- 
ple hold that the Forest Service should 
handle the harvesting and disposition 
of commercial timber as it was originally 
created to do and another department 
should administer our grazing lands. 
The owners of grazing lands have or- 
ganized numerous soil conservation dis- 
tricts under the present laws. These dis- 
tricts are working out well and are be- 
ing increased about as fast as time and 
resources permit. We believe that the 
present Soil Conservation Act fully 
meets the requirements of all of those 
who believe in land conservation. 

We accept the statement made at the 
hearings that many of the powers grant- 
ed to the Secretary of Agriculture in 


the bill now under discussion have their 
basis in existing laws. We respectfully 
suggest that the laws granting this au- 
thority should be carefully reviewed 
and we feel that some of them should 
undoubtedly be repealed. 

We are opposed to H. R. 6054 in its 
present form and again request that a 
thorough study be made by impartial 
experts acting under a Committee of 
Congress before a‘ National Land Pol- 
icy Act is adopted. 





REED-BULWINKLE BILL PASSED 
BY CONGRESS 


S. 110 and H. R. 221, companion 
bills, known as the Reed-Bulwinkle 
bills, have passed both branches of 
Congress. As we go to press, the Presi- 
dent has not acted upon the bill. 

Passage of legislation of this type 
has been endorsed by various State As- 
sociations and the National Wool 
Growers Association in annual conven- 
tions for several years past. 

As approved by Congress, it would 
exempt carriers agreements as to rates 
and services, when approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, from 
the operation of anti-trust laws. 

Its passage is held by those expert 
in freight matters to be of great value 
not only to the railroads but to the ship- 
pers, as it will reduce expense and fa- 
cilitate the handling of freight rate 
matters. The measure contains suf- 
ficient safeguards, it is claimed, to 
prevent the rise of trusts or monopolies. 
It has the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 





USDA ADJUSTS CCC WOOL 
SELLING PRICES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture on 
June 3 announced a schedule of selling 
prices of wool owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation which they state is de- 
signed to increase commercial purchases of 
the 1948 clip direct from producers, by put- 
ting CCC selling prices more in line with 
recent increases in current market value of 
some grades of wool. 

Increases in 1948 staple territory and 
Texas graded wools are as follows: Fine, 
up 18 cents a clean pound; half blood, up 14 
cents; three eighths, up 10 cents; quarter 
blood, up 8 cents. Smaller increases have 
been made in selling prices of similar CCC- 
owned wools of the ’46 and ’47 clips. An 
increase averaging 2 cents a grease pound 
for “off” wool selling prices was also an- 
nounced. 

No changes have been made in selling 
prices of low quarter blood and common 
So wools of all clips owned by the 


It is expected that new selling prices for 
pulled wools will be announced shortly to 
equalize prices for comparable types and 
qualities in pulled and shorn wool. 
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Barrett 
Again Backs 
Stockmen 


Asks for Committee to 
Study Grazing Lands 





ONGRESSMAN Barrett (Wyom- 

ing), whose interest in the welfare 

of western stockmen has been demon- 

strated on so many occasions, has again 

come to the front in protecting them in 

connection with H. R. 6054, the pro- 
posed National Land Policy Act. 


On May 20, he introduced in the 
House of Representatives a resolution 
(H. Res. 604) calling for the creation of 
a committee of three members of the 
House to “conduct a full and complete 
investigation of all matters relating to 
the use of the public lands of the United 
States for grazing purposes, and the ad- 
ministration of such matters by the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the National 
Military Establishment, in order to de- 
termine whether existing or proposed 
policies and practices relating to the 
use of public lands for grazing purposes 
are in the public interest and are con- 
ducive to the most effective and high- 
est use of such lands for such purposes.” 

The committee would be authorized 
to hold hearings and subpoena witness- 
es, to employ three disinterested quali- 
fied consultants to assist in the study; 
and would make its report on or before 
December 31, 1948. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Then, on May 26, Congressman Bar- 
rett appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on agriculture and very force- 
fully stated his objections to H. R. 6054. 
His statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman: 


I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore you today. I am not unmindful of the 
splendid cooperation of this committee on 
matters affecting our section of the country 
on other occasions. While some of its ob- 
jectives are unquestionably sound, yet, I am 
constrained to register my vigorous objec- 
tion to many of the provisions of HR-6054. 

Our Committee on Public Lands is deeply 
concerned with proper solution of certain 
problems arising out of the administration 
of Federal lands in the Western States. Re- 
cently I introduced a resolution (H. Res. 
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604) calling for a comprehensive survey of 
the administration of these lands by three 
disinterested, impartial experts and for the 
filing of their report by the end of the year. 
In addition to that, I am reliably advised 
that the Hoover Commission may recom- 
mend legislation respecting the administra- 
tion of these public lands, as well as on oth- 
er aspects of this bill. It would seem to me, 
therefore, that action on this legislation 
might better be left to action by the 31st 
Congress. 

The dictatorial powers conferred upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture under this bill are, 
in my judgment, both unwise and unneces- 
sary. Certainly one easily discerns the 
threat of a completely’ managed agricultural 
economy. It is plainly evident that such 
privately owned lands that are included in 
the various programs are to be placed under 
ironclad restrictions. Even though there 
may be authority in existing law I question 
the wisdom of that provision granting pow- 
er to the Secretary of Agriculture to acquire 
lands, or interests in lands, such as water 
rights, by purchase or condemnation, to im- 
prove and reclaim that land and to lease it 
out presumably on a permanent basis. We 
want the veterans to settle on the irrigated 
farms of the West, not as tenants, from 
year to year, but as proud owners of their 
own homesites, in the traditional American 
way. Important as I feel the impact of 
these general provisions may be on the coun- 
try as a whole yet I am impelled to say that 
other provisions will have a more devastat- 
ing effect on the welfare of the public land 
States. I contend that the transfer of these 
functions of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and of the Bureau of Reclamation from 
the Department of the Interior to the De- 
partment of Agriculture is contrary to the 
best interests of the Western States, as well 
as of the country as a whole. 

Livestock is the basic industry of the 
West. The economy of most of our 200 
counties is dependent on the welfare of that 
industry. The Taylor Act was passed, as 
its preamble states, for the purpose of sta- 
bilizing the livestock industry. No one can 
deny that it has brought about a large meas- 
ure of stability to the economy of the West. 
Through the wise and judicious use of ad- 
visory boards, the Secretary of the Interior 
has been able to achieve a high degree of 
cooperation between the users of the range 
and the Department and has operated for 
the best interests of the people as a whole 
and for the general welfare. We are op- 
posed to the merger of the Bureau of Land 
Management with the Forest Service be- 
cause we believe that it will mean insecur- 
ity and instability to the livestock business 
of the West. The principal objective of the 
Taylor Act was to provide for the use of the 
public domain lands for grazing purposes. 
That is the main concern of the administra- 
tion under the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. You can well imagine why the peo- 
ple of the West are alarmed over the pro- 
visions of this bill authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to take over the administra- 
tion of these lands lock, stock and barrel 
and to continue the privileges and rights 
presently enjoyed only until such time as he 
may modify or repeal them. Why imperil 
the progress made since the passage of the 
Taylor Act? Why jeopardize the most im- 
portant industry in the West? Why disturb 
an agency of government that is doing a 
good job under a specific mandate from 
Congress? 

While the subject matter will be more ex- 
tensively covered by others, it seems to me 
that~bill will endanger the reclamation pro- 
gram so vital to the West. The division of 
the powers over the development of recla- 
mation might well result in such intermin- 

















































able confusion and delay as to destroy the 
most effective program for the upbuilding 
of the Western States. The chief interest 
of the Department of Agriculture has always 
been in the humid areas of the country. To 
give the Secretary of Agriculture dominant 
authority, with practically the veto power 
over reclamation projects, may mean the 
death knell of the speedy development of 
our arid lands. Why, I ask, can’t we write 
legislation that will require the Department 
of Agriculture to furnish the services of q 
purely agricultural nature for reclamation 
projects without hamstringing our whole 
reclamation program. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, if this raid on 
the Bureau of Land Management and on 
the Bureau of Reclamation succeeds it wil] 
strike a mortal blow to the progress of the 
West. Make no mistake about that. 





Advisory Council 
in Washington 


A 4-day conference was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 3-7, 1948, by the 
National Advisory Board Council and 
officials of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of the Interior. 


Relationships between Government 
officials and the stockmen in the man- 
agement and use of the Taylor Grazing 
lands, trespass and fire controls, wildlife 
management, soil and moisture conser- 
vation, range improvement and possible 
revision of the Federal Range Code, 
were the principal topics of discussion. 
The official report of actions taken by 
the group has not been released at this 
time. 


Officers of the Council were re-elect- 
ed: Gordon Griswold, Elko, Nevada, 
president; A. D. Brownfield, Deming, 
New Mexico, first vice president; 
Merle L. Drake, Challis, Idaho, and 
Dan H. Hughes, Montrose, Colorado, 
second and third vice presidents; and J. 
C. Cecil, Suntex, Oregon, secretary- 
treasurer. 


In addition, Council members _in- 
clude: A. R. Babcock, Moore, Idaho; 
Gerald Stanfield, Weiser, Idaho; Ben 
R. Cambron, Eagleville, California; 
Henry Evans, Bakersfield, California; 
Fred Strosnider, Yerington, Nevada; 
W. F. Garrison, Reville, Montana; J. 
Frank O’Connell, Helena, Montana; 
Sam C. Hyatt, Hyattsville, Wyoming; 
John Hay, Jr., Rock Springs, Wyoming; 
Kelso Musser, Delta, Colorado; Bryant 
H. Stringham, Vernal, Utah; McKinley 
Morrill, Junction, Utah; Albert R. 
Spikes, Bowie, Arizona; Joseph T. At- 
kin, St. George, Utah; and Floyd W. 
Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico. 
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- the en California. Both C. M. Hubbard and 
= : S “ Son and Walter P. Hubbard, Junction 
vays City, Oregon, sold pens of ten Hamp- 
To shires at $140 per head. 
ae The Suffolk stud rams offered aver- 
the aged $138.13 per head. Highest selling 
t of Suffolk in the sale was consigned by 
thes Glenn Cox, Philomath, Oregon. This 
of a stud ram, bringing $325, was purchased 
— by a 4-H Club boy, Dick Bloom, Espar- 
“ to, California. Topping the pen lot clas- 
d on sification of Suffolks was T. B. Burton, 
te Cambridge, Idaho. This pen of three 
£ the brought $180 each and went right back 
to Idaho, purchased by a prominent 
wall Boise sheep grower, John Archabal. In 
range rams the average was $110.58 on 
338 head. A record-breaking sale in 
Suffolk ewes was also chalked up when 
J. L. Fourness of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, paid $170 each for a pen of five 
leaks consigned by Walter P. Hubbard of 
> th Junction City, Oregon. A total of 39 
a Suffolk ewes averaged $84.68. 
rage- Other sale averages, per head, were 
Top ram at the 1948 California Ram Sale, a Corriedal igned by Vaughn & Wood Di paseo ake peering Fg — 
California, and purchased by Max Burkhart of ielevan, Geese. $410. Left to aa: Weeeas 3 Southdown stud rams, $135; 6 South- 
ment Smith, shepherd for Vaughn & Wooden; Mrs. Max Burkhart, Max Burkhart, and Wesley Wooden. down range rams, $75.83; 3 Rambouillet 
man- stud rams, $146.66; 20 Rambouillet 
azing ( rri e ¢ al e fe ea T 3 . range rams, $108.25; 5 Corriedale stud 
idlife p ( | ¢ . | rams, $297; 67 Corriedale range rams, 
nser- 0 a C $ a I ornia a e $87.64; 24 Corriedale ewes, $54.27; one 
— 28th Sale Scores Record Average 
ssion. A new record was established for the SALE AVERAGES, S500-I087 
n by | California Ram Sale in Sacramento, : 1948 1947 k 
tthis | May 10 and 11, when 1160 rams and BREEDS No. Avg. Price No. divy, Sais 
ewes went through the auction ring at HAMPSHIRES: 175.00 
sect. | tmaverege of $0013 per head. This was SUG Bama, 8 sg #17500 
vada, not only $33.23 per head higher than Ewes 111 45.99 178 36.05 
ming, last 7 WP an but — the — SUFFOLKS: 
dent; | over-all sale average in the 28-year his- Stud Rams 17 138.13 19 208.42 
and tory of the California sale. Range Rams 338 110.58 506 65.46 
rado, California Wool Growers Association Ewes 39 84.68 17 45.65 
ei J. officers were highly pleased with the CORRIEDALES: 
tary- quality of the rams and ewes offered Syed thane 7 297.00 10 188.50 
in this $114,996 auction. The range rams Range Rams 67 87.64 123 48.33 
were particularly outstanding. Ewes 24 54.27 50 39.71 
— Top price of the sale, $410, was paid RAMBOUILLETS: 
daho; by M. R. Burkhart, Lebanon, Oregon, Stud Rams 3 146.66 3 83.33 
Ben for a Corriedale stud ram consigned by Range Rams 20 108.25 25 50.62 — 
sonia: Vaughn and Wooden, Dixon, California. poyELDALES: 
ornia; A Romney stud ram was sold to Wil- Stud Rams 1 125.00 1 70.00 
vada; liam Clark of Petrolia, California, by Range Rams 14 100.17 24 49.27 
ee Ahrens Bros., Turner, Oregon, for $400. Ewes 4 55.00 10 33.75 
stana: A total of 23 Hampshire stud rams SOUTHDOWNS: 
ming: sold for an average of $130.16 per head Stud Rams 3 135.00 3 86.66 
ming; and 406 Hampshire range rams went Range Rams 6 75.83 12 72.91 
ryant through the ring for an average of ROMNEYS: 
‘inley $103.68. Hampshire ewes, totaling Stud Rams 1 400.00 3 111.66 
+ R. 111, averaged $45.99. Top Hampshire Range Rams 2 180.00 13 42.30 
r. At stud ram at $200 was consigned by COLUMBIAS: 
id W. Frank Brown, Jr., Carlton, Oregon, and Stud Rams ee 1 150.00 
sold to Duncan McCormack, Rio Vista, Range Rams 82 112.97 88.88 
rower June, 1948 11 























Romeldale stud ram, $125; 14 Romel- 
dale range rams, $100.17; 4 Romeldale 
ewes, $55; 32 Columbia range rams, 
$112.97; 8 Thribble Cross range rams, 
$45.81. Also, a total of 160 ewes, all 
breeds, sold at an average of $52.54. 


Palmer Scores Twice 


James Palmer, 
walked off the 


Dixon, California 
Sacramento Fair 


Grounds, Sunday, May 9, with two 
prizes. The occasion was the 10th An- 
nual Far Western Sheep Dog Trials. His 
famous Border Collie, “Tweed,” was 
winner of the trials with 46 points out 
of a perfect score of 50. One of Tweed’s 
sons, “Hemp,” also owned and trained 
by Palmer, won the Junior Champion- 
ship for dogs under 18 months of age. 








America’s Sheep Trails 


A Review by F. R. Marshall* 


To the Editor: 


I" would be unfair to your readers to 

give them only the usual type of 
review for Colonel E. N. Wentworth’s 
book just published under the title 
“America’s Sheep Trails—History and 
Personalities.” 


While not trying to emulate my Hol- 
lywood neighbors I must at least say 
that the Colonel has done a colossal 
and monumental piece of work—not 
only for sheepmen, but for all Ameri- 
cans who would like to better under- 
stand how our country became what it 
is. The part played by the sheep in 
the making of early America is fully 
and clearly presented. In fact the book 
traces the development of the sheep 
from pre-historic times down to the 
present. “Ovine immigrants to America 
met Nature in the raw, with sheep and 
shepherds alike striving against the rig- 
ors of an unaccustomed climate and a 
formidable terrain,” is the colorful way 
Col. Wentworth describes it. 

And another striking sentence from 
the book: “The Spanish Conquistador, 
the early colonist, the westward-push- 
ing pioneer, the range flockmaster.... . 
all helped to write the story of Ameri- 
ca’s sheep industry.” 


I know of no other industry that has 
had its origin, development and status 
so completely and entertainingly re- 
corded as Col. Wentworth’s book does 
for the sheep industry of this country. 
A sheep raiser may not be able to make 





*Readers of the National Wool Grower, we 
know, will be pleased to note that this re- 
view comes from F. R. Marshall, former sec- 
retary of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation and editor of the National Wool 
Grower. He’s also promised to write an 
article on the Columbia sheep for Wool 
Grower publicationmand we’re going to 
hold him to that promise.—The Editors. 
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more money from reading this book; 
but he will have a better understanding 
and appreciation of his work, and an in- 
spiration to meet the problems and de- 
mands of his time as did his hardy for- 
bears of the last hundred generations. 

“Cradled in the Near East, and evolv- 
ing with man from his stage as a hunts- 
man to that of a herdsman, sheep hus- 
bandry has been more intimately con- 
nected with the advance of civilization 
than any other single industry.” 

A new and refreshing feature of this 
book is the fact that its contents have 
been obtained largely by travel for in- 
terviews with now old-time operators 
and breeders. At the same time the re- 
search into library records and docu- 
ments of historical societies has been 
farther reaching than has been at- 
tempted by, or possible to, any of the 
previous writers of sheep literature. 
And the book is of primary interest to 
western range men in its tracing of the 
early movements from Spain to Mex- 
ico, to Texas and New Mexico, to Cali- 
fornia and eastward to Utah. 

Unlike most other books relating to 
sheep there is no discussion of the 
origin and history of the breeds. This 
has been well done by other authors. 
Colonel Wentworth does include, how- 
ever, a chapter on “American Efforts in 
Sheep Breeding.” This chapter in- 
cludes the first account to appear in a 
book of the origin and development of 
the Columbia and Panama breeds. 

After discussing pre-historic sheep in 
chapter 1, and earliest landings in the 
New World in the second chapter, the 
Spanish foundation is outlined, conclud- 
ing: “The close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury saw Spanish flocks in eastern 
Texas, in the San Antonio, in the moun- 
tains above Santa Fe and Taos, and 
throughout the New Mexico valleys, as 


























































far north as the Gila in eastern Arizona, 
in the Moqui country, and up to San 
Francisco Bay on the Pacific.” Develop- 
ment of sheep raising in the eastern col- 
onies from 1609 to 1800 is followed by 
an account of sheep movements toward 
the West, into Pennsylvania and Ohio 
at the dawn of the nineteenth century. 
The foregoing outlines of the early 
chapters of “American Sheep Trails” 
serve to suggest the surprising detail 
with which the author has assembled 
facts and data from sources never be- 
fore employed by any agricultural writ- 
er. Aside from the fine literary style 
the reader is amazed at the tremendous 
job of research that has been done. 
Notes from local papers of seventy 
years ago, material from seldom heard 
of historical documents and Govern- 
ment reports, interviews with more 
than scores of survivors of the old trail 
days—all these,make the author’s rec- 
ord of commercial sheep raising in the 
United States wholly complete, as has 
never before even been attempted. 
The appendix shows 520 references to 
have been used. Biographies of 47 
breeders and operators are included, 
many of them western range men and 
trailers whose work is now fittingly re- 
corded for all time. Two hundred seven- 
ty persons are listed as having con- 
tributed through correspondence of in- 
terviews. Truly no other agricultural _ 
writer has ever dug out so complete a 
record of any subject or presented it in 
such entertaining and readable fashion. 
The narrative is clarified by maps of 
the sheep migrations across the Alle- 
ghenies after the Revolution; the Mor- 
mon trails through Iowa in 1846; season- 
al trails in California used from 1865; 
and five maps of the eastern trails from 
California and Oregon to mountain 
state ranges and to Nebraska and Colo- 


_rado feed lots used between 1870 and 


1900. 


Western rangemen will be especially 
intrigued with the detailed history of 
‘the earliest introduction, and later de- 
velopment of sheep raising, into each 
of-the States now considered as com- 
prising the range country. And he will 
again be amazed at the work that has 
been done in historical research that 
records the names, and describes the 
operations and personalities of the pio- 
neers and their successors, from Ver- 
mont to Texas, through the Middle 


States, and over the West. To any one~ | 


who has traveled the range country, it 
is inost pleasing to learn of the men 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Consumer Purchases of Lamb © 


By Grover J. Sims, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A. 


To those sheepmen who have asked 
themselves or others during the past 
year why lamb prices were lower pro- 
portionately than those for beef or 
pork, this article should be of great in- 
terest. It leaves little room for doubt 
that the answer to the question is to 
increase the number of consumers of 
lamb through the educational pro- 
gram.—Ed. \ 


LAS? year United States consumers 

‘spent an average of $2.70 per per- 
son for lamb, 20 cents more than in 1946 
and far more than in any other year. 
However, spending for lamb was low 
compared with the size of the incomes 
consumers received. It also was low 
compared to the total amount of money 
spent for-meat. 


The amount of money consumers 
spend for lamb usually is linked. close- 
ly to the incomes they receive (see 
chart). This was true most of the time 
from 1920 to 1942 when consumers 
spent an average of 25 to.36 cents for 
lamb out of each $100 they earned. The 
chief exception to this trend occurred 


' during 1922-29 when the retail value of 


lamb and mutton consumed was low 
relative to income. During this period, 
the number of sheep increased sharply 
and. marketings were small. During 
and immediately after World War I, the 


number of sheep had fallen to a low 
level. . 

Since the outbreak of World War II, 
spending for lamb has been much low- 


survey made in the spring of 1942 
showed that the average weekly con- 
sumption of lamb by city families earn- 
ing less than $500 per year was only 


TABLE 1—RETAIL VALUE OF LAMB AND MUTTON CONSUMED PER WORK- 
ER, UNITED STATES, 1920-1947 








1947-1920 

Year Amount Year Amount Year Amount 
1920 $1.80 1930 $2.00 1940 $1.50 
1921 1.80 1931 1.80 1941 1.70 
1922 1.60 1932 1.30 1942 2.10 
1923 1.70 1933 1.20 1943 2.20 
1924 1.70 1934 1.30 1944 2.20 
1925 1.70 1935 1.60 1945 2.30 
1926 1.80 1936 1.50 1946 2.50 
1927 1.80 1937 1.70 1947 2.70 
1928 1.90 1938 1.60 

1929 2.00 1939 1.60 





Consumption (Civilian and military) converted to a retail weight and multiplied 


by retail price to obtain retail value. 


er, compared with incomes, than in 
most of the years between the wars. 
Until 1946, this difference was largely 
due to the fact that price controls held 
prices of lamb and mutton to a much 
lower level than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

Not only does spending for lamb and 
mutton depend a great deal on the size 
of consumer income, but it also de- 
pends on the way in which income is 
distributed among the population. Con- 
sumer purchase studies have shown 
that people in the higher income brack- 
ets‘ spend more for lamb and mutton 
than those in the lower groups. One 


RETAIL VALUE OF LAMB AND MUTTON CONSUMED, AND DISPOSABLE 
INCOME, PER PERSON, UNITED STATES. 1920-47 
INDEX NUMBERS (1935-39=100) 
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* DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE DATA 1929-46; FOR EARLIER YEARS, ESTIMATED 
4 CALCULATED FROM TOTAL CONSUMPTION (CIVILIAN AND MILITARY) AND AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES 


DATA FOR 1947 ARE TENTATIVE INDICATIONS 


June, 1948 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


one-tenth of a pound per person per 
week. Families with incomes ranging 
from $2,000 to $2,500 a year, ate about 
.15 pounds of lamb per person each 
week. In the $3,000 to $5,000 class, 
each person consumed .24 pounds of 
lamb per week, 60 percent more than 
those in the $2,000 to $2,500 group. Not 
only did the quantity of lamb pur- 
chased increase, but expenditures in- 
creased even more since consumers in 
the higher income classes bought more 
expensive cuts. The 1942 survey also 
showed that, on the average, city peo- 
ple consumed over three times as much 
lamb per person as non-farm rural peo- 
ple and almost five times as much as 
farmers. 


TABLE 2—AVERAGE QUANTITY OF 
LAMB CONSUMED PER PERSON PER 
WEEK BY ANNUAL NET INCOME 
CLASS, UNITED STATES, SPRING 1942 








Family Rural 

income City non-farm Farm 

class families families families 

Dollars Pounds Pounds Pounds 

Q- 499 -10 .04 01 
500- 999 13 .03 .02 
1,000-1,499 13 .09 .02 
1,500-1,999 Be is .06 ll 
2,000-2,999 22 07 .04 
8,000-or over .24 mh | 11 
Average all 

classes 19 .06 .04 





Source: Family Food Consumption in the 
United States, USDA Misc. Pub. No. 550, 
1944, 

Changes in consumer incomes ex- 
plained most of the changes in the dol- 
lar value of lamb purchased during 
most of the last 28 years. In 1947, how- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Building Lamb Feeders 


A Story about the Junior Western 
Lamb Feeding Project 


By Harry P. Bourne, 
Director of Lamb Buying, 
Wilson & Company, Inc. 


ANY western ranchers have said 
“This is God’s Country.” Inter- 
estingly, farmers of the Corn Belt use 
this same expression. The area of 
Southern Minnesota and Northern Iowa 
is definitely no exception. This area is 
an excellent feed producing section and 
has, over the years, developed into a 
large cattle feeding and hog producing 
territory. During the last 10 to 15 
years, quite a change has taken place 
on many farms. Many Minnesota and 
Iowa farmers now consider lamb feed- 
ing a major farm enterprise. 

One factor that has had a major in- 
fluence in bringing about this western 
lamb feeding development has been the 
junior feeding program as developed by 
the agricultural college in both the 
Gopher and Tall-corn States. There 
seems to be quite a difference of opin- 
ion as to where the project got its start, 
but the facts of the case seem to be that 
both States started this program at ap- 
proximately the same time. 

The Junior Western Lamb Feeding 
Project, known in some areas as the 
4-H Western Lamb Project and in other 
areas as the FFA and 4-H Lamb Proj- 
ect, has been headed up in both Minne- 
sota and Iowa by the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. The program, as set 
up, is basically the same with éach 
junior feeder being permitted to have 
either one or two units of 15 lambs in 
Minnesota or 16 lambs per pen in Iowa. 
The lambs are fed for a period of 80 to 
120 days, depending upon the season 
and weight of the lambs. Close supervis- 
ion is given by local and State special- 
ists. At the close of this feeding period, 
the lambs are carefully graded jointly 
by college and packer representatives 
and are sold at public auction to pack- 
ing companies who support this pro- 
gram because of its practical education- 
al value. 

To give you a true picture of the nu- 
merous educational angles that are in- 
corporated into this feeding project, let 
us follow through the experiences of an 
average 4-H Club or Vocational Agri- 
culture boy as he takes part in this 
Western Feeder Lamb Project. Let’s 
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call our typical junior feeder, Duane 
Larson. After all, many good feeders 
in Iowa as well as Minnesota, come from 
a Scandinavian background. 

During early summer Duane is con- 
tacted by his county agricultural agent 
or vocational agriculture instructor as 
to whether he is interested in feeding 
out one or two pens of western feeder 
lambs. He is told that the project is in 
the hands of a local committee from a 
supervisory standpoint. This local com- 
mittee usually includes the county 
agent, the vocational agriculture in- 
structor, three to five experienced west- 
ern lamb feeders and one to four other 
representatives, who may include local 
business people, a packing company 
representative or maybe just some local 
citizens who like boys and like live- 
stock. 





A 4-H Club boy 
proudly loads his pen 
of high-quality feeder 
lambs to take home for 
the feed period of ap- 
proximately 100 days. 
Since the lambs are 
gate-cut, uniformity in 
size and quality of the 
lambs are of utmost im- 
portance to a successful 
project. It takes on 
particular meaning for 
the reason that all 
lambs are brought back 
and graded at the same 
time on show day. 
Therefore, the show 
committee’s responsibil- 
ity in the selection of 
lambs for distribution 
affects the feeding re- 
sults and thus the en- 
thusiasm of the junior 
feeders. 


After determining the interest of 
Duane and other farm boys of the area 
in feeding out the western lambs, the 
local committee places an order with a 
dependable source of western feeder 
lambs. It is planned to have the lambs 
arrive during the latter part of Sep- 
tember or early October for distribu- 
tion to the junior feeders of the area, 
Since each boy is not permitted to se- 
lect his lambs, every effort is made by 
the committee to see that feeders come 
from a flock of good breeding and are 
carefully sorted according to size and 
quality. After the lambs arrive at the 
local station, whether there be one or 
five carloads going to the feeders of 
that show territory, the lambs are 
weighed and sorted by gate cut only 
in furnishing Duane with his two pens 
of lambs, which will make up his project 
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Selecting the grand champion fed western lambs of the show, has proved an exceptional method of 


getting Junior feeders trained and experienced in the field of lamb grading. 


Each exhibitor sorts out 


what he considers the fattest and best type lamb of his pen, which is exhibited against other lambs 


selected in a similar manner. 


As-a result of this experience, junior feeders are conscious of both 


quality and finish from the time they receive their lambs until they are marketed at the close of the 


show. 


for the winter feeding period. This per- 
mits a more uniform and equal start for 
each young feeder. 

If Duane is a new feeder, he is given 
both oral and written instructions, 
sometimes individually and sometimes 
in a group with other junior feeders, on 
the care his lambs should receive from 
the time he takes them home until they 
are ready to be brought back to the 
show. Usually a few days after the 
lambs are in the hands of the junior 
feeders, a member of the local commit- 
tee visits Duane to see how he is set up 
to handle the lambs and to answer any 
questions or problems confronting him. 
He is again given special instruction on 
following his feeding schedule as pre- 
pared by the State Extension Service 
and is given supervisory help in getting 
his project under way. 

In most county or area projects, some 
type of insurance is made available to 
the junior feeders at a nominal cost. 
This has varied during the past few 
years from $3 to $5 per pen of lambs. 
The object is to help cover the original 
investment in case of loss through un- 
avoidable accidents or inexperience. A 
close check is kept on Duane and his 
feeding program through 4-H Club 
meetings or the vocational agriculture 
classes. 
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After the lambs of the area have been 
on feed for 60 to 80 days, a tour of the 
project of the area is made by the local 
lamb show committee and many times 
the junior feeders are invited to make 
this trip with the committee. The ob- 
ject of this tour is two-fold. First of all, 
it gives all concerned an opportunity of 
learning the best methods of caring for 
and feeding lambs during the fattening 
period. Secondly, it permits the com- 
mittee to check on the progress that is 
being made by the feeders in fattening 
their lambs and thus helps them de- 
termine the date to set for the western 
lamb show and sale. During the past 
few years most of the lamb shows have 
been held during the latter half of Jan- 
uary and the first half of February. 

When Duane brings his lambs into 
the local show, which is usually held 
at a county fair grounds or a well- 
equipped livestock auction barn, he is 
assigned a pen. The shows are usually 
one or sometimes two days in length. 
Whichever the case, the lambs are grad- 
ed the day the show starts. Here Du- 
ane’s education continues, for he is in- 
vited to get into the pen with the grader 
as his lambs are marked down the back 
with blue, red or some other color to 
indicate the market grades of his lambs. 
When the grader, such as J. J. Donovan 


of Wilson & Company,. Albert Lea, or 
some other packing company lamb buy- 
er, marks Duane’s lamb a blue, Duane 
is right on hand to see what a “choice” 
lamb feels like over the back, over the 
ribs and over the leg. He is even en- 
couraged to feel the tail as another in- 
dication of its grade. If a red mark 
lamb or “good” quality is found, he is 
encouraged to compare the difference 
between the two lambs. Should a lamb 
be found which would indicate a grade 
comparable to “commercial” or lower, 
this is drawn to his attention and he is 
asked to determine why the lamb has 
not become fat, so as to qualify in the 
top grades. 

As a further incentive for Duane to 
check his lambs for quality and finish, 
an individual lamb contest is held 
where each exhibitor brings out what 
he considers to be his best lamb from 
each pen for the selection of the grand 
champion individual lamb of the show. 
This naturally encourages Duane to 
check the fine points and to really get 
to know lambs and how to select them. 

All through the project, Duane has 
been required to keep a detailed rec- 
ord of his feeding operations, rate of 
gain, cost of gain as well as a story of 
his experience with his project. This 
information, plus the grade of his fat- 
tened lambs are used in selecting the 
winners of the show and in the award- 
ing of special cash awards. 

The score card used to select the win- 
ners or to determine the junior mem- 
ber’s ability as a feeder is as follows: 
live grade and quality, 40 points; rate 
of gain, 35 points; cost of gain, 10 points 
and understanding of lamb feeding as 
indicated by the story and record, 15 
points. 

The score card is used to determine 
not only recognition but also cash 
awards, medals and place in sale for 
the top winners. Wilson & Co., Inc., 
in an effort to further support lamb 
feeding on a practical basis and to get 
junior feeders to continue to feed year 
in and year out, have offered special 
medal awards. Medals are offered to 
feeders in the top 20° percent of the 
show. First year winners get a bronze 
medal. Junior feeders able to get in 
the top 20 percent a second year, are 
awarded a silver medal. Gold medal 
awards are presented to feeders who 
can repeat for three years. These 
awards have become a standard for 
recognizing good lamb feeders in a great 
majority of the shows in Minnesota and 
Northern Iowa. 
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Junior feeders make top-quality lamb carcasses through their project feeding program. 
Joe Hovland, manager of the Dressed Lamb Department for Wilson & Co., Albert Lea, Minnesota, and 
Jack Miller, grade a group of lamb carcasses coming from junior feed lots. Note the uniformity of finish 
on the lambs—the type that makes lamb a popular dish. 


When the lambs are auctioned, the 
local committee, with the exception of 
packer representatives, decide the sys- 
tem of sale. The usual procedure is to 
sell all lambs on the basis of blue rib- 
bon lambs or lambs which represent 
the “choice” quality. Any red ribbon 
or “good” grade lambs in the pen are 
automatically sold with them at a dis- 
count of about $1.00 per hundred. Any 
“commercial” quality lambs or lower 
are sold at approximately $2.50 per hun- 
dred lower than the price bid on the 
blue lambs. Here is another education- 
al experience that Duane learns through 
his project. He finds that lambs are 
purchased according to their carcass 
value as determined by what the con- 
sumer is willing to pay for lamb cuts of 
the quality under consideration. This 
is another encouragement for him to see 





Here 


that his lambs for next year are all of 
the top quality. 

This is not the end of Duane’s educa- 
tional experience with his project. 
Usually that same night he is invited 
to the local chamber of commerce or 
some other group to a free lamb show 
banquet. Here lamb is on the menu. 
Following the banquet, which in many 
cases was Duane’s first opportunity to 
become acquainted with lamb as a meat, 
a program is presented relating to the 
fattening of western lambs. On this 
program is a specialist from the State 
College or maybe an experienced or 
successful lamb feeder, or possibly a 
rancher from the West who has been 
invited in to discuss the western phase 
of the lamb industry. This is many 
times followed by a carcass grading 
demonstration put on by the Lamb Pro- 


MINNESOTA-IOWA 


Five Years of Progress In Junior Lamb Feeding 
Numbers and Market Grades 


Lambs Junior 
Year Total Nos. Pens Fed 
1943-44 10,350 699 
1944-45 14,908 962 
1945-46 16,231 1044 
1946-47 16,456 1057 
1947-48 11,166 729 


Grades of Fat Lambs 


Choice Good Commercial 
55.8% 36.2% 8.0% 
61.3 30.0 8.7 
73.3 19.5 {*: 
79.7 16.3 4.0 
77.3 16.1 6.6 


Real progress in both numbers of lambs fed and grades of lambs finished in the 
Minnesota-Iowa Western Lamb Feeding Project, is proof of the interest and enthusiasm 
prevailing. In spite of the greatly reduced number of feeder lambs available in the 1947- 
48 season, the junior feeders carried on and did a fine job of finishing their lambs for 
market. It is interesting to note that even with a project of this size and the hundreds 
of different feeders participating, death loss has been kept between two and three per- 
cent every year except one, when 3.3 percent was the high. 
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SHEEPMAN’S CALENDAR 


1948— 

July 13: Arizona Wool Growers Convention, Flag- 
staff. 

July 22-24: Colorado Wool Growers Convention, 
Denver. 
‘ ed 27-28: San Angelo (Texas) Sheep Show and 
ale. 

August 2-4: Fourth National Forum of Labor, Ag- 
riculture and Industry, Laramie, Wyoming. 

August 4: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 7: Willamette Valley Purebred Ram and 
Ewe Sale, Albany, Oregon. 

August 14: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton. 

August 16-17: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

September 27: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver. 

October 1-9: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 

October 11-12: 5th Annual National Columbia 
Sheep Show and Sale, Minot, North Dakota. 

October 16-23: American Royal Livestock Show, 
Kansas City. 

October 29-November 7: Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition, Cow Palace, San Francisco. 

November 18-19: California Wool Growers Con- 
vention, San Francisco. 


1949— 


February 1-4: National Wool Growers Convention, 
San Antonio, Texas. 








vision Department of Wilson & Co. This 
past year, in addition, a lamb carcass 
cutting demonstration was presented to 
bring to the attention of the young 
feeders and their parents at the ban- 
quet, the problems involved in market- 
ing heavy lambs. Also on the banquet 
program were some other demonstra- 
tions relating to the lamb feeding in- 
dustry such as the steps used in the 
manufacture of Mouton pelts from lamb 
skins. 


As a result of this three to four 
months’ experience, Duane and his jun- 
ior friends have had one of the most 
concentrated and practical courses in 
lamb husbandry that is possible to bring 
to any prospective feeder. Not only is 
Duane a better farmer for this experi- 
ence, but so are his young neighbors as 
well. One will find that such a project 
has been followed very closely by the 
entire community. 


The interest in this important live- 
stock enterprise is growing and spread- 
ing. As feed crop supplies get back to 
a so-called normal, there is every ex- 
pectation that an increased lamb feed- 
ing industry will develop far beyond 
the tremendous growth that has pre- 
vailed during the last decade and a half. 
The industry is healthy. It is growing. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Gestation 
Period 
In Sheep 


By Clair E. Terrili and John A. Stoehr 
United States Dept. of Agriculture’ 


HE length of time from breeding to 

lambing has always been of interest 
to the sheep breeder. Likewise, factors 
which cause this period to vary have 
also interested him. Few breeders have 
an opportunity to keep and study re- 
cords to the extent necessary to ap- 
praise these factors. 

Gestation length in sheep has been 
found to vary from 138 to 159 days. 
Breed averages have varied from about 
144 to 152 days. Medium-wool, mutton 
breeds, such as the Southdown, Hamp- 
shire, Shropshire and Dorset Horn, 
have short gestation periods, their aver- 
ages varying from 144 to 148 days, while 
the fine-wool breeds, such as the Mer- 
ino and Rambouillet, have long gesta- 
tion periods, varying from 148 to 152 
days. Long-wool, mutton breeds, such 
as the Lincoln and Romney, have gesta- 
tion periods intermediate in length, 
varying from 146 to 149 days. Reports 
on the Navajo and Karakul breeds indi- 
cate gestation lengths of about 149 days 
for the former and 151 days for the 
latter. The crossing of breeds usually 
resulted in gestation periods interme- 
diate in length to those of the two par- 
ent breeds. 

The lengths of about 2500 gestation 
periods have been determined at the 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station and 
Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory, 
Dubois, Idaho. Normal periods ranged 
in length from 141 to 159 days. Ram- 
bouillets had the longest gestation per- 
iods, averaging 151.4 days, and Colum- 
bias had the shortest with an average 


of 148.4 days. Corriedales averaged 
149.6 days and Targhees averaged 149.4 
days. 

Breed differences in gestation length 
are sufficiently large that it is impor- 
tant to use the breed average in pre- 
dicting the time of lambing. The fol- 
lowing table has been prepared using 
the most common or intermediate aver- 
age available for each breed. 

When ewes are bred in large groups 
the first lamb will usually be born about 
3 or 4 days earlier than the average date 
of lambing. Most ewes bred individu- 
ally will lamb within 2 days of the aver- 
age. 

Factors affecting the gestation per- 
iod of Rambouillets have been studied. 
Older ewes had longer gestation per- 
iods than younger ewes. Weight of the 
ewe had no effect on gestation length. 
Ewes bred early in the season had 
slightly longer gestation periods than 
ewes bred late. Ewes with good milk 
production had slightly longer gesta- 
tion periods than ewes with poor milk 
production. Gestation periods for sin- 
gle lambs were longer than those for 
twin lambs. Sex of the lamb had no 
effect upon length of gestation. 

It has been found that the length of 
gestation is greatly influenced by fac- 
tors, in the lamb, inherited from the 
sire. An equal hereditary effect on the 
lamb from the dam would be expected. 
The ewe exerts an influence additional 
to that exerted by the sire, as shown by 
the fact that there was a greater similar- 
ity between gestation periods with the 
same sire and the same dam than with 
the same sire but different dams. The 
effect of heredity on length of gestation 
period is sufficiently great that the 
length of this period can be changed 
fairly rapidly by selection if it is con- 
sidered desirable. 


A relationship was found between 
length of gestation and survival of 
lambs as measured by the proportion 
of lambs weaned of lambs born. With 
each day’s increase in the length of 
gestation there was an average increase 





AVERAGE DATE OF LAMBING OF 


VARIOUS BREEDS OF SHEEP* 


Hampshire Romney, I 

Shropshire Lincoln Hampshire Corriedale Rambouillet || 
Date and and Rambouillet and and ' 
bred Southdown Dorset Horn Columbia & Targhee Merino Karakul 
Aug. 1 Dee. 24 Dec. 23 Dec. 27 Dec. 28 Dec. 29 Dec. 30 
Sept. 1 Jan. 24 Jan. 23 Jan. 27 Jan. 28 Jan. 29 Jan. 30 |# 
Oct. 1 Feb. 23 Feb. 22 Feb. 26 Feb. 27 Feb. 28 Mar. 1 
Nov. 1 Mar. 26 Mar. 25 Mar. 29 Mar. 30 Mar. 31 Apr. 1. F: 
Dec. 1 Apr. 25 Apr. 24 Apr. 28 Apr. 29 Apr. 30 May 1 





——. 


'U. S. Sheep Experiment Station & Western 
Sheep Breeding Laboratory, Dubois, Idaho. 


June, 1948 


*For leap year subtract 1 day for all 
lambing dates after Feb. 28. 





of 1.3 percent of single lambs weaned 
and 0.6 percent of twin lambs weaned. 
There was a tendency for this rate to 
level off after 152 days of gestation for 
twin and 154 days for single Rambouil- 
let lambs. In general, gestation periods 
which were slightly longer than average 
favored survival of the lambs after 
birth. 





Student Interest in 
Meat Industry 


GTUDENTS enrolled in meats courses 

at our colleges and universities are 
becoming vitally interested in choosing 
some phase of the livestock and meat 
industry as their lifework. 

This is the statement of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, based in 
part upon the results of interviews with 
the 48 students of 16 colleges and uni- 
versities who took part in the recent 
intercollegiate meat judging contest 
sponsored by the Board at the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition. 

Thirty-seven of these students, who 
have thus far made their decision, stat- 
ed that they plan to go into livestock 
or meats work after graduation. A num- 
ber of them expect to manage livestock 
farms, or go into farming for them- 
selves. Some expect to enter some 
phase of the meat packing industry or 
the meat retailing field. Others will car- 
ry on livestock extension work or be- 
come instructors in animal husbandry. 

Twenty-five of the 48 competing in 
the meat judging contest have been in 
4-H Club work for an average of 4% 
years each. Nineteen have spent a to- 
tal of 57 years in carrying on FFA 
projects. All but 15 of these students 
served in World War 11. 

Asked what phases of their meats 
courses were of most interest, the stu- 
dent replies indicated that meat judg- 
ing, meat grading and meat cutting led 
in their choices. 





Jue Tileomoriame 


Roe Lyons, prominent sheepman of 
Grand Junction, Colorado, and an ac- 
tive organization worker, died of a 
heart attack at his home on May 8, 
1948. 

The sympathy of the National Wool 
Growers Association is extended to 
Mrs. Lyons and other members of the 
family in their great loss. 
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National Forest Board of Review 


ON May 10, the National Forest Board 

of Review came into being with the 
appointment of its three members by 
the then Secretary of Agriculture An- 
derson. These members are Dr. Jona- 
than Forman of Columbus, Ohio; Pro- 
fessor Gilmour B. MacDonald, head of 
the Department of Forestry, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa; and Dr. Roland 
Roger Renne, president of Montana 
State College, Bozeman, Montana. This 
Board will advise the Secretary of Agri- 
culture “in the solution of problems 
arising in connection with the use of 
the public lands of the national forests 
and other land under the administration 
and control of the Forest Service”; and 
on the “disposition of appeals to the 
Secretary by various users such as live- 
stock interests who run cattle and sheep 
on the national forest ranges in the 
Western States from decisions of the 
Chief of the Forest Service affecting 
their operations,’ the announcement 
states. It is also understood that the 
Board of Review will consider im- 


portant matters of policy and not indi- 
vidual appeal cases, unless they involve 
important policy matters. 


The establishment of this Board of 
Review is the result of an appeal made 
to the former Secretary of Agriculture, 
Clinton P. Anderson, late in February 
by a special group of cattle-and sheep- 
men (N.W.G. 3-48, p. 6.) 


The selection of unbiased, disinter- 
ested parties to man this committee is 
in conformity with the idea of the stock- 
men and the Forest Service officials, 
thai only in such a membership could 
impartial decisions be reached. 


The Board will meet at the call of the 
Secretary and be paid a salary or per 
diem allowance for actual time served. 
The general functions of the Board, as 
stated, conform also to conclusions 
reached at the February conference: 
The Board, of course, does not ané 
could not legally have the power to 
over-ride any decisions made by the 
Secretary’s office; it can only advise. 








Proposed Changes in F.S. Transfer Cuts 


ONE of the sore spots in the adminis- 

tration of grazing on the national 
forests in the past has been the auto- 
matic reduction in permitted livestock 
numbers when sales or transfers of base 
property or livestock are made. When 
the stockmen conferred with the then 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson and 
the Forest Service officials in Washing- 
ton, the last few days of February and 
early in March this year, they cited this 
regulation as a particular grievance. 
The Secretary at that time recognized 
the reasonableness of their objectives 
and promised relief. 


As a result the Forest Service of- 
ficials have now shaped up their pro- 
posals for the revision of instructions 
on “Reductions in Preferences” and 
“Sales and Transfers.” These propos- 
als were recently (May 3) sent to reg- 
ional foresters for comment; copies 
were also sent to the secretaries of the 
two national livestock associations and 
members of the special stockmens’ com- 
mittee.* 


In the letter the foresters are instruct- 
ed to note that the revised instructions: 
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1, Emphasize the policy that “no graz- 
ing preference will be transferred 
for numbers greater than the esti- 
mated grazing capacity of the 
range.” 

2. Require thorough explanation of 
transfer policy before approval of 
waiver. 

3. Clearly state that reductions will be 
made in preference incident to sale 
of base property or permitted live- 
stock where needed for certain pur- 
poses, but are not to be made auto- 
matically whether needed or not. 


4. Omit any reference to a 10 percent 
or 20 percent limitation on transfer 
reductions for protection. 

5. Provide for spreading reductions 
over a reasonable period. 

6. Limit distribution reductions to 20 
percent in any one sale transaction, 
unless greater reduction necessary 
to avoid conflict with upper limits. 

7. Provide for transfer of full prefer- 
ence where reliable grazing capacity 
not available, but with distinct 
written understanding that prefer- 
ence may later be reduced. 


8. Provide for purchaser standing only 
his pro rata share of protection re 
ductions on community ranges. 


That sheepmen who use the national 
forests may have an opportunity to 
consider the proposed revisions and 
send any recommendations regarding 
them to the National Wool Growers As. 
sociation, they are set up below, along 
with the instructions now in effect. It 
is understood that revisions in the Graz- 
ing Manual wil not be made until after 
November 30 this year. 


(The new language is set in italics; 
that to be deleted is underscored, and 
the present language is in regulation 
type). 


Sales and Transfers NF-C4-5 





Purpose of Regulation 





The provision for recognition of waiv- 
ers contemplates administrative control 
in connection with business transactions 
involving grazing privileges between 
persons, companies, or corporations 
whose enterprises are dependent in 
whole or in part upon the use of na- 
tional forest range. 


























Requirements and Conditions for 
Approval of Transfer of Preferences 











(Only change in section is in follow- 
ing paragraph). 

(f) Transfer of land under contract 
to purchase, holding of deeds thereto | 
in escrow, and the mortgaging of ranch- 
es and livestock are all recognized as 
legitimate business transactions. How- 
ever, such transactions must be carried 
out in a legitimate manner, and the 
terms of the contract entered into must 
be progressively met. 





























(f) Transactions involving transfer 
of base property or permitted livestock 
under contract to purchase—including 


deeds in escrow and mortgaging of } 


ranches and livestock—must be carried 
out in a legitimate manner and the 
terms of the contract entered into must 
be progressively met. 





*Committee Members: Don Clyde, Utah; 
Fred H. Dressler, Nevada; Louie P. Horrell, 
Arizona; Frank Mockler, Wyoming; Rey- 
nold Seaverson, Wyoming; General Stan- 
field, Idaho; J. B. Wilson, Wyoming; G. N. 
Winder, Colorado. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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Sales Without Waiver 
~ (No change). 
Sales With Waiver 


Ordinarily the purchaser of both the 
permitted livestock and the base prop- 
erty may be allowed a renewal of pref- 
erence subject to a 10 percent reduction 
if needed for protection or distribution. 
Ordinarily the purchaser of livestock 
‘only, or the base property only, may be 
allowed a renewal of preference subject 
to a 20 percent reduction if needed for 
protection or distribution. In either 
case, however, renewal of permit will 
be subject to upper limit restrictions 
and to the protection and management 
See “Rules for 
Making Transfer Reductions” below. 

Transfer of preference under the 
Sale and Waiver procedure will be al- 
lowed to the extent consistent with the 
protection and management needs of 
the range, the need for distribution ad- 
justments and the qualifications of the 
purchaser. 

Both the seller and the prospective 
purchaser of permitted livestock and 
base property are entitled to and will 
be given the fullest possible informa- 
tion concerning the probable status of 
the preference if the transaction is com- 
pleted. Therefore, before a waiver is 
approved, the Supervisor will thorough- 
ly explain the preference transfer pol- 
icy. In addition he must have at hand 
all the available information pertaining 
to range conditions on the allotment 















































needs of the range. 








concerned, including estimated grazing 
capacity and the plans, if any, for fore- 
seeable protection or distribution ad- 
justments. 


Also the Supervisor must obtain com- 
plete information on the prospective 
purchaser’s qualifications. In particular 
he must determine whether, and to 
what extent, the prospective purchaser 
holds or is interested in any other pref- 
erence. 

Adjustments in preference, necessary 
on the basis of information at hand or 
obtained at time of transfer, will be 
handled as outlined in the instructions 
under the caption “Rules for Making 
Transfer Adjustments” below. 


Contracts to Purchase With Waiver 





(Follows “Rules for Making Trans- 
fer Reductions”). 


Rules for Making Transfer 
Reduction Adjustments 








Subject to the protection and man- 
agement needs of the range and to the 
upper-limit restrictions, reductions in 
preference incident to sale or transfer 
of base property or permitted livestock 
will be guided by the following rules: 




















(a) Where the preference after the 
transaction is less than the lower 
limit, make no distribution re- 
ductions but make protection re- 
ductions if needed. 

(b) Where the preference after the 
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McCarroll & Sons’ Grand Champion Corriedale Ram in the 1947 Sydney, 
Australia, Ram Sale. 


transaction is more than the low- 
er limit, make reductions for 
protection or distribution if need- 
ed. 


Where necessary for one or more of 
the purposes listed below, a reduction 
will be made in preference incident to 
sale of base property or permitted live- 
stock. It is not intended, however, that 
reduction will be made at time of trans- 
fer regardless of need; in other words 
it is not an automatic adjustment. 

Adjustments in preference for any 
purpose incident to transfer will be 
made at time of transfer even though 
advance notice has not been given. 
However, the number by which the pre- 
ference is reduced may be carried un- 
der temporary permit for such periods 
as will allow the purchaser a reasonable 
time in which to dispose of the excess. 
See instructions under “Reductions” in 
Chapter on “Adjustments in Pref- 
erences,’ NF-C-4-4 (1). 

For Protection: No grazing prefer- 
ence will be transferred for numbers 
greater than the estimated grazing ca- 
pacity of the range. At time of trans- 
fer any preference will be reduced by 
an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween the current preference and the 
estimated grazing capacity of the range. 
Where such reduction exceeds 20 per- 
cent temporary permits may be issued 
for limited periods covering the excess 
over 20 percent in order to spread the 
reduction over a reasonable period. 

If the transfer involves a preference 
on an overstocked community range, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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“Ajax,” a Uardry Special Stud Merino Ram, purchased by Common- 


wealth Wool Company at the 1947 Sydney Ram Sales for 1100 guineas. 
Pictures loaned the National Wool Grower by the Pastoral Review. 
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Wool 
Inthe 
Laboratory 


“6 OOL in the Laboratory” was 

chosen as the “basic information” 
topic for the American Wool Council’s 
newest brochure, “Woolfacts for Edu- 
cators,” released by the Council’s Edu- 
cational Department. 


This booklet will be published every 
three months during the remainder of 
1948 and at more frequent intervals 
during 1949 and subsequent years. It 
contains news on current happenings 
in the wool field, and one main article 
each issue designed to be used by edu- 
cators and other interested groups as a 
permanent addition to a research file 
on wool. 


Beginning with “Wool in the Labora- 
tory,” in the current issue, these re- 
search or “basic information” stories 
will carry the subject of wool through 
all its processes from the back of the 
sheep to its use in a finished product. 

The American Wool Council has pub- 
lished the booklet with perforations 
along the binding so that it may be eas- 
ily filed in a loose leaf notebook by 
students, teachers, researchers and li- 
brarians. Over a period of time these 
leading articles will constitute a com- 
plete basic course on the subject of 
wool. 


The May 1948, issue contains, besides 
the aforementioned article, stories on 
the following topics, “Carbonizing— 
how a process discovered by accident 
took the itch from wool,” knitting, 
home sewing and defense needs as they 
relate to clothing supply outlook. 


Two charts, one showing the critical 
decline in world supply of fine wools, 
and another pointing to the critical de- 
cline of sheep population in the United 
States have been used. 


The four-page booklet is printed in 
green, white and black, and schedul- 
ing for its 1948 debut was completed 
several months ago. The Council de- 
cided to add this brochure to its list of 
periodical publications after a study of 
hundreds of letters from educators 
throughout the country. The Council 
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feels that such a booklet as “Woolfacts 
for Educators” will serve to spread the 
story of wool wisely and thoroughly 
through all scholastic levels. Tentative 
schedule for the next 12 months in- 
cludes “spot stories” and factual data 
of interest to home economic groups in 
high school and college, to students of 
textile and chemistry classes, to agricul- 
ture school students, to librarians, to 
thesis-writers, etc. 


The Council has already received 
multiple requests from individuals and 
schools in response to last week’e an- 
nouncement of the book’s issue. These 
names will be added to the Council’s 
educational mailing list which at pres- 
ent includes more than 5000 different 
schools. 


In addition to the educators’ list, the 
brochure will be sent to researchers, 
editors, writers, extension workers, per- 
sonnel training executives, etc. — in 
short all who are engaged in the gather- 
ing and dissemination of knowledge 
and information pertaining to wool and 
wool products. 


“Wool in the Laboratory” as it ap- 
pears in “Woolfacts for Educators” is as 
follows: 


Modern laboratory research—which, de- 
spite its miracles in producing synthetic 
fibers, has failed thus far to come up with 
a real rival for wool where health and com- 
fort are concerned—is destined to play an 
increasingly important role in wool’s future. 
This time science will be working with the 
wool fiber itself, seeking results that are 
both practical and economic. 


Finishing processes to develop superior 
qualities of drape and “handle” in high- 
fashion fabrics, experimentation with con- 
struction to determine weaves that increase 
warmth, dye testing for color fastness— 
these are obvious laboratory problems. An- 
other important one is perfection of pro- 
cesses to limit shrinkage of products made 
of wool. 

Equally important for the future is broad 
research looking toward improving the usa- 
bility of medium grade wools. Americans, 
per capita and as a nation, consume more 
apparel wool than do the inhabitants of any 
other country. A greatly increased popula- 
tion and total employment at record levels 
has jumped consumption from some 600,000,- 
000 pounds annually in prewar years to 
more than a billion pounds. The fleece of 
half a sheep was adequate to meet our per 
capita requirements in 1939; today it takes 
a sheep and a half. 


Flocks Have Been Liquidated 


Because many producers have not found 
it profitable to grow wool in the United 
States, and also because there has been a 
constant and tremendous market for meat 
at high prices, growers have been steadily 
liquidating their flocks. Our sheep popula- 
tion is little more than 60 percent what it 
was in 1942. 

Thus, in America, we have a paradoxical 
situation: a greatly increased population 


with the highest living standards yet 
reached by any people—able to buy and de. 
manding the finest in quality, whether it be 
apparel or any other item—in other words 
a ready market for the finest in wool prod. 
ucts, existing while there is increasing dif- 
ficulty of obtaining the raw material to 
make those products which are so much in 
demand. 


Coincident with the decline in America’s 
sheep population, Australia, the world’s 
largest producer, suffered a drought ip 
which growers lost 55 million head, prin- 
cipally of Merino sheep bearing fine wool, 
Australians, too, are showing a tendency 
to breed their flocks for meat rather than 
for fine wool. 

The results of this combination of circum- 
stances are many and perplexing. Reduc- 
tion of sheep raising in the range lands of 
the American West is posing a serious eco- 
nomic problem. The American wool textile 
industry, largest user of fine wool in the 
world, is finding it more and more difficult 
to obtain a sufficient supply of its principal 
raw material in the qualities required to 
make the textures which the American pub- 
lic demands. At the same time, European 
mills are using more fine wools than ever 
before in a determined effort to produce 
fabrics for the American market and thus 
obtain vitally needed dollar exchange. 

Thus world consumption of fine apparel 
wools is rapidly outpacing world produc. 
tion. Without an adequate supply of fine 
wools, the industry must investigate the bas- 
ic properties of the wool fiber in an effort 
to find greater and more satisfactory use of 
medium grade wools (which are being pro- 
duced in greater quantity in all apparel! wool 
producing countries). 


Two Courses Open 


There are two obvious steps to be taken 
in compensating for the world-wide shortage 
of fine wools. One, of course, is the up- 
grading of wool on the sheep’s back. 

The other way open—and one that offers 
tremendous promise—is basic research look- 
ing toward means and methods of improv- 
ing the usability of medium grade wools as 
replacements for the increasingly scarce 
grades and qualities of wools now currently 
used. 

This course assumes that quality will not 
be lowered one whit in the final product. In 
fact, fabric requirements and preferences in 
the United States, established in the use of 
fine grade wools, could not be changed with- 
out a complete revolution in the public’s buy- 
ing habits. 

Processes now in use in the manufacture 
of wool textiles are marvels of scientific 
efficiency, producing luxurious woolens and 
worsteds that delight the touch and entrance 
the eye, rugged utility fabrics that are un- 
excelled where health and comfort are the 
prime considerations. 


Leading scientists in the textile field be- 
lieve there is great opportunity in the mod- 
ification of lower grade wools to permit their 
use in fine texture fabrics. As a first re- 
quirement for progress in this direction, 
there is needed a thorough inquiry into the 
true physical and chemical differences be- 
tween the finest and the intermediate grades 
of wool which make for the advantages of 
the former in yarn and fabric quality. 

The answer lies in the laboratory—in re- 
search which will determine the basic phy- 
sical and chemical properties of various 
types and grades of wool fibers, and the re 
lationships of these fundamental fiber 
characteristics to spinning quality, yarn 
character, and properties of the fabrics pro 
duced from them. 
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1948 Home Sewing Contest Plans 
Three Scholarships—94 Other Prizes Offered 


Prominent Woolen Manufacturers, 
Pattern Companies, Fashion School 
Join In American Wool Council 
Western States Project 


THREE scholarships and a total of 

more than $2000 in cash and valu- 
able prizes will be awarded in the sec- 
ond annual “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” contest conducted for young 
home-sewers in 13 Western States by 
the American Wool Council and the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association. The con- 
test opened May 15, 1948, and closes 
January 15, 1949. 

The contest, which is directed toward 
promoting home sewing and designing 
skills among young women in the Na- 
tion’s wool-growing States, offers 94 
national awards for outstanding skill in 
making suits, dresses and coats of vir- 
gin wool. Contestants will be from two 
age groups: Junior division—14 through 
17 years of age; Senior division—18 to 
22. Participating States are: Utah, Tex- 
as, Wyoming, Idaho, California, Wash- 
ington, South Dakota, Arizona, Colora- 
do, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, and 
New Mexico. 


Entries will be judged on workman- 
ship, judgment in selection of fabric and 
trimmings, fit of garment, and becom- 
ingness to contestant. All State contests 
will be under the supervision of regional 
officers of the Women’s Auxiliary, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 

High-ranking winners from _ the 
States will model their home-created 
fashions in competition for national 
prizes at the national fashion show at 
San Antonio, Texas, February 2 and 
3, 1949. The show will be presented by 
the American Wool Council and will be 
held in conjunction with the joint meet- 
ings of the Council and the National 
Wool Growers Association. 


National prizes and their donors are: 


Grand Prize for best garment in all 
divisions of Senior Class: $400 scholar- 
ship by Forstmann Woolen Company. 


Grand Prize for best garment in all 
divisions of Junior Class: $400 scholar- 
ship by Miron Woolen Company. 
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Senior Division: 


Best Suit—$100 Savings Bond by 
John Walther Fabrics, Inc. 

Best Dress—$100 Savings Bond by 
Cohama Fabrics. 

Best Coat—$100 Savings Bond by 
American Wool Council. 

Junior Division: 

Best Suit—$100 Savings Bond by 
Botany Mills, Inc. 

Best Dress—$100 Savings Bond by 
American Wool Council. 

Best Coat—$100 Savings Bond by 
American Wool Council. 

25 John Walther fabric suit lengths 
awarded by John Walther Fabrics, Inc. 
to Honorable Mention winners in Sen- 
ior Class. 

25 Botany fabric dress lengths 
awarded by Botany Mills, Inc., to Hon- 
orable Mention winners in Junior Class. 

10 Cohama fabric lengths awarded to 
contestants writing the best ten letters 


accompanying entries in national fash- 
ion show. 


Special Prizes 

$100 Savings Bond awarded by Ad- 
vance Pattern Co. for best national en- 
try garment made from an Advance pat- 
tern. 

$50 Savings Bond by Advance Pat- 
tern Co., for second place national Ad- 
vance winner. 

Ten awards of $25 Savings Bond each 
for other outstanding coats, suits or 
dresses made from Advance patterns. 
Advance pattern prizes will be given 
irrespective of whether or not contes- 
tants have won other awards in the 
Home Sewing Contest. 


$100 Savings Bond awarded by McCall 
Pattern Co. for best national entry gar- 
ment made from a McCall pattern. 

Twelve $25 Savings Bonds: A $25 
Savings Bond awarded by McCall to one 
girl from each of the 13 participating 
States exclusive of that represented by 
the winner of the McCall $100 Savings 
Bond award. These awards will be giv- 
en to contestants .whose entries are 
made from McCall patterns and are out- 
standing in the national fashion show. 
McCall awards will be made irrespec- 
tive of whether or not contestants have 
won other prizes. 


School of Fashion Scholarship: One 
year’s scholarship to Traphagen School 
of Fashion, New York, New York, 
awarded by that school for best national 
entry garment made from an original 
design. 

Local and State contests to be direct- 
ed by Mrs. Delbert Chipman, American 
Fork, Utah, President of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, and the following State 


auxiliary presidents and home sewing 
directors: 


State Auxiliary Presidents 
Colorado—Mrs. O’Connor, 
throp. 

Idaho—Mrs. John W. Jones, Hagerman. 

Montana—Mrs. S. E. Whitworth, Dillon. 

Oregon—Mrs. A. J. Connolly, Maupin. 
Director Home Sewing Contest—Mrs. Ira 
Staggs, Keating. 
‘ South Dakota—Mrs. Ward Van Horn, Buf- 
alo. 

Texas—Mrs. John Will Vance, Coleman. 

Utah—Mrs. Emory Smith, 185 Yalecrest 
Ave., Salt Lake City. 

Washington—Mrs. H. L. Mesecher, Gold- 
endale. 

Wyoming—Mrs. Howard Flitner, 
bull. 


Eugene Na- 


Grey- 


Directors of Home Sewing Contest in States 
Without Organized Auxiliaries 


Arizona—Mrs. Ellen M. Kightlinger, 
Home Economics Agent at Large, University 
of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

California—Mrs. M. A. Hartsook, 151 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco 5, Calif., Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Assn. 

Nevada—Miss Margaret M. Griffin, As- 
sistant Director, Univesity of Nevada, Re- 
no, Nevada. 

New Mexico—Miss Travis N. Hughes, As- 
sistant State 4-H Club Leader, Las Cruces, 
New Mexico. 


In last year’s “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” contest there were 44 na- 
tional winners. The national fashion 
show was held at Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Besse Again Heads Manufacturers 


The National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers at its annual meeting, in New 
York, May 10, selected Arthur Besse again 
as their president with three new vice presi- 
dents: James F. Dewey of A. G. Dewey 
Company; Amos Stevens of the Ames 
Worsted Company; and Arthur O. Wellman 
of the Nichols Company. Franklin W. 
Hobbs of the William Whitman Company, 
Inc., and Moses Pendleton of the American 
Woolen Company were re-elected as vice 
presidents and Walter Humphreys as sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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CHANGE IN WAYS AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE 


The National President regrets that 
due to ill health, she has had to accept 
the resignation of Mrs. H. F. Roberts 
of Yakima, Washington as head of the 
National Auxiliary Ways and Means 
Committee. Appointed to fill this of- 
fice is Mrs. J. W. Robertson, Twin 
Falls, Idaho. Mrs. Robertson spent 
hours behind the counter at the Bazaar 
and has worked on this committee in 
other ways. She will make an excel- 
lent contribution to our Auxiliary 
organization and will be happy to re- 
ceive any suggestions you may have on 
Ways and Means. She will also en- 
deavor to help you in your Ways and 
Means problems if you will but con- 
tact her. 

We certainly hate to lose the able 
Mrs. Roberts. She has been wonder- 
ful and has been so dependable and 
willing to take care of this important 
work. We are indebted to her and her 
committee for the funds turned in by 
the Ways and Means Committee. 








Report from the Program Committee 


HE Program Committee feels that 
we, as wool Auxiliary members, 
should use material in our meetings 
that would help us to understand more 
fully the problems of the industry. and 
to become more wool wise and more 
lamb conscious. The following are a few 
suggestions that may be incorporated 
into this coming year’s program: 

In the March 15, 1947 Liberty Mag- 
azine is an interesting article on plastic 
furs. More interesting material is listed 
below: 

“Capsule Course on Wool” 

“Wool Labeling Act” 

“Saga of Wool” 

“Facts about Wool” 

“Your Woolens—Their Wear and 
Care” 

“American Wool Growing Industry” 

“Shrink Proof Wool—It’s Coming” 

“Mohair—Distinguished Fiber of Un- 
limited Uses” 

“A Wool Primer” 
“Botany Wool Exhibits” 
These may be obtained from the 
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American Wool Council, 1450 Broad- 
way, New York 18, N. Y. 

“Back to School in Wool,” a good 
subject for a September meeting. 

“Junior Wardrobe,” a very good ar- 
ticle in National Wool Grower Mag- 
azine, November, 1945. 

A most interesting article “Making 
America With Wool” found in the Oil- 
ways Magazine of December, 1946. 

November—Christmas Gifts in Wool 
—Displays to be given in women’s 
organizations. 

Wool gift wrappings, exchange of 
recipes. 

Show films to school groups and or- 
ganizations. The following may be ob- 
tained: 

“The Way to a Man’s Heart,” write 
to National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
407 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

“How to Cook with Dry Heat”, ad- 
dress, Society Visual Education Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

“Deering, Milliken Woolen Movie,” 
Deering, Milliken & Co., 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, attention, 
Miss Louise Josephs. 


(Editor’s Note: In connection with films, 
Swift & Company has a color sound cartoon, 
“By-Products,” which tells the story of live- 
stock by-products and their uses. This film 
is 16mm and lasts 10 minutes. Also, by 
writing to the Agricultural Research Dept., 
Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Ill., you may 
obtain a folder which not only describes the 
film on “By-Products” but four other mov- 
ies on the livestock meat industry. The only 
request by the department is that you allow 
a month’s advance notice to handle book- 
ings). 


A pamphlet “Four Corners to a 
Square Meal” can be obtained by writ- 
ing the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. 

“Wool Yield and Shrinkage,” article 
found in the September, 1946, Nation- 
al Wool Grower, pages 21-22. 

April—‘“‘Know your Range Grasses.” 
Your County Agent has pamphlets on 
range grasses, etc. Your Ranger may 
be able to talk at a meeting and show 
mounted specimens of grasses, weeds 
such as poisonous and non-poisonous. 
A good article on Mountain Brome 
Grass can be found in the National 
Wool Grower of May, 1946, and a good 
article on spraying in the June, 1946 
National Wool Grower. 

May—Interior Decorating. The buy- 









ing, cleaning and care of wool uphol- 


stery, rugs and drapes. Information 
for this subject can be found in the 
pamphlet “Mohair” mentioned above, 
Other valuable pamphlets are: 


“Tf It’s Wool It’s Flame Resistant” 
“Wool at Your Windows” 


“Tf It’s Wool It’s Wonderful” 

“Dictionary of Wool and Wool Fab- 
rics” 

“How to Pack a Man’s Suit” 

“Traveler’s Tips” 

The above can be secured by writing 
the International Wool Secretariat, 201 
East 57th Street, New York 22, New 
York. 

“A two-minute beauty treatment” for 
blankets, a fine pamphlet on the care 
of blankets can be obtained free of 
charge by writing St. Mary’s Blankets, 
St. Marys, Ohio. 

The pamphlet “Know your Wool 
Facts” names many more pamphlets 
and booklets that will help you. This 
pamphlet can be obtained by writing 
to the American Wool Council. 


From the Salt Lake Tribune 


Batesville, Conn., May 23—A brand 
new fiber, vicara, just going into pro- 
duction here, may become a challenge 
to rayon and nylon, as well as to some 
natural fibers. 


It’s made of a “modified vegetable 
protein” —which is all the company will 
say about it yet, since the patent is not 
yet clear. And you can start looking 
for a suit made of it in about a year, 
said a spokesman for the Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corp. here, the producer. 

Experiments with it so far have in- 
dicated it will work out best in com- 
bination with other fibers, the spokes- 
man said. They’ve combined it about 
half-and-half with nylon and come up 
with a soft material rather like woolen 
worsted. It’s warm like wool*, very re- 
silient, naturally mothproof, and_ it 
shrinks only a very little bit. And it 
burns slowly and has no odor when it’s 
wet. 

Vicara can be spun into almost any 
sort of yarn, it was said, but experi- 
ments with very thin yarns to make 
cloth similar to broadcloth or silk, for 
example, are just beginning. The com- 
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pany now is emphasizing its value for 
such things as men’s and women’s suits 
and coats, blankets and other heavier 
household goods. 

It will be cheaper than wool the 
spokesman said, but not as cheap as ray- 
on. Since vicara fiber is just beginning 
to be produced, it will be several months 


before clothmakers can begin to use it, 
so there won’t be vicara suits or blank- 
ets in the stores for at least a year. 
| 
*(Have you ever noticed that the manu- 
facturers of any fiber always have to com- 
pare it to wool? Wool has so many unique 
and valuable qualities, they can’t help them- 
selves.—Ed.) 








Effect of Light 


four electric lights, an automatic 

clock and a few shillings worth of 
black-out material have enabled a 
young research student to reverse the 
laws of nature. 

Working with these aids, he has 
caused a Suffolk ewe to lamb in October 
instead of March by varying daylight 
hours during the different seasons and 
artificially creating spring conditions in 
autumn, summer in winter, autumn in 
spring and winter in summer. 

The student is 31-year-old Neil T. M. 
Yeates of Toowoomba, Queensland, Au- 
stralia; now on a 2-year course, study- 
ing animal research at Cambridge 
School of Agriculture’s experimental 
farm. 

Tall, shy, soft-spoken Neil Yeates 
went to Cambridge eighteen months ago 
from Queensland University where he 
had worked on research connected 
with the effect of heat on sheep. He 
knew that most British sheep were sea- 
sonal breeders and that that was not 
the factor that governed the period 
when they bred. Previous experiments 
with ferrets and other small animals 
carried out by Professor Hammond who 

is supervising Yeates’ work, had proved 
that light played an important part in 
determining their breeding period. 

Yeates believed that light might also 
be the reason why sheep mate in the 
winter and lamb in the spring. He took 
his theory to Dr. Hammond at the 
School of Agriculture, asking permis- 
sion to try his experiment, and was told 
to go ahead. That was in September, 
1946. 

Yeates took two small flocks, each of 
12 grade Suffolk ewes. The first of 
these he called his “controlled” flock 
who were to live under absolutely nor- 
mal conditions. The other he called an 
“experimental” flock. Next, with 20- 
year-old Gordon Bishop, a flockman 
on the farm, as his assistant, he blacked 
out an indoor bull pen and installed four 
250-watt electric lamps in it. 
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on Breeding 


Then bearings were taken and the 
exact longitude and latitude of the farm 
discovered, and hours of daylight from 
the longest to the shortest day of the 
year, worked out. With these figures 
a graph was drawn reversing the nor- 
mal hours of daylight, so that on June 
21 the ewes would get the same hours 
of light as they usually receive on De- 
cember 21. 

Armed with these statistics Yeates 
started his “experiment” proper on Oc- 
tober 15, 1946. 

The “experimental” flock stayed out 
in the normal daylight until it began to 
fail. Then they were driven into the 
blacked-out bull pen under the electric 
lights. These gave the ewes their extra 
light, until the automatic clock, synch- 
ronized with the day’s figure on the 
graph, switched them off. To make sure 
the ewes got their full benefit from the 
light, Yeates increased their daily ra- 
tion from 13 hours in October, to 21 
hours in January. 

Daily examinations showed him that 
his “controlled” flock commenced 
breeding in the normal fashion in Sep- 
tember, 1946, some 10-14 weeks after 
June 21, the longest day of the year. 
They continued to accept “service” 
from their rams at the regular interval 
16-17 days up to the end of March, 
when they became quiescent. This, says 
Yeates, was quite in order with their 
normal breeding cycle in Britain. 

The “experimental” flock behaved 
very differently. Those ewes who had 
come on heat in September, 1946, be- 
came quiescent two months later in No- 
vember, but began to breed again in 
May. They were then “served” by their 
rams for lambing in October and No- 
vember. Each of the ewes was num- 
bered and the date it was “served” not- 

ed by Yeates and Bishop. The average 
period it takes a grade Suffolk ewe to 
lamb is 147 days. 

On its 147th day, the first ewe had a 
small black ewe lamb and a brown 





speckled ram lamb. Both of them were 
under weight, weighing about 4% 
pounds each, but they were otherwise 
quite normal. However, the ewe lamb 
died in the frost after 36 hours. 

Altogether there was a yield of 11 
lambs from 9 experimental ewes born 
from October 19th and 31st. Six of the 
lambs are still alive, two were born 
dead, three died after birth, and there 
was one miscarriage. 

Yeates says his experiment proves 
that light is the cause of sheep breed- 
ing when they do, and explains that the 
light rays hit the optic nerve, are ra- 
diated to the pituitary gland and cause 
reproductive activity. ; 

Insisting that he is not concerned 
with the practical application of his ex- 
periment at this stage, he warns farm- 
ers that they should on no account at- 
tempt to do the same thing. 


He believes, however, that its result 
should prove valuable to research ex- 
perts who have been experimenting on 
sheep with hormone injections, in order 
to try and increase their normal rate 
of reproduction. 

“This is just another piece to fit into 
our puzzle of what causes life,” Yeates 
says. 





Foot-and-Mouth 


Disease Notes 


Prudence Island, in Narragansett 
Bay, Rhode Island, is being considered 
‘as the site for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture laboratory recently author- 
ized by Congress for research on foot- 
and-mouth disease. The proposed site 
meets the specifications of the Act 
authorizing its erection in that it is a 
coastal island separated from the main- 
land by deep, navigable waters, that it 
is near other scientific institutions for 
consultations and use of documents, al- 
so that it is near enough to the mainland 
to make it possible to obtain qualified 
scientific personnel. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced May 17 that Harry H. John- 
son of Houston, Texas, had been ap- 
pointed special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and that he will be 
responsible directly to the Secretary for 
the administration of the Department’s 
foot-and-mouth disease program in co- 
operation with the Republic of Mexico. 
In addition, he will be a consultant to 
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the Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 


The northern quarantine line in Mex- 
ico was moved farther southward for 
the second time early in May. It re- 
duced the size of the quarantined area 
by more than 1,000 square miles. 








A LIMITED NUMBER OF 

BORDER COLLIE 

SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats! 





DIAMOND BAR RANGH 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 














MAN'S BEST FRIEND 





Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDER GOLLIE 


SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


HACKING, RULON S., 
Vernal, Utah 
HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 
LOCKWOOD, JOHN, 
Poolesville, Maryland 
(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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Extensive veterinary inspections of 
susceptible livestock within that area 
revealed no signs of foot-and-mouth 
disease, nor was there any evidence 
that it had previously existed there. 
This action, however, does not mean 
progress in eradication of the disease, 
according to Department of Agricul- 
ture officials, but does signify that am- 
ple protection was taken in the estab- 
lishment of quarantine lines originally. 


Between the quarantine lines and the 
main infected area are so-called protec- 
tive lines running parallel to the quar- 
antine lines and about 10 to 50 miles 
from them. The areas between the 
quarantine lines and the protective lines 
are referred to as buffer zones, and 
they are considered the key to halting 
the advance of the disease. 


The slaughter and burial of many 
infected animals near the quarantine 
and protective lines is continuing. This 
work stamps out small centers of infec- 
tion before they can be spread. Also, 
more than 100,000 doses of protective 
vaccine have been applied to susceptible 
livestock. As _ sufficient vaccine is 
available, it is planned that a belt of 
vaccinated animals will be established 
in each buffer zone, which, it is hoped, 
will serve as a barrier to the advance 
of the disease and eventually reduce 
the size of the infected areas. 





Consumer Purchases of Lamb 


(Continued from page 13) 


ever, the dollar value of lamb consumed 
was lower than would have been ex- 
pected on the basis of the size of con- 
sumer income. Consumers earned an 
average of $1,200 per person (less 
taxes), far more than in any other year 
and 214 times the 1935-39 average. If 
they had spent as much of their income 
for lamb and mutton as they did before 
the war, they would have spent $3.00 
to $4.30 per person instead of the $2.70 
consumers are estimated to have act- 
ually spent. 


One reason why spending for lamb 
in 1947 was low compared to incomes 
is that marketings of lambs were small. 
The number of sheep has declined more 
since 1942 than in any similar period in 
history. From 1942 to 1946, record 
lamb and mutton production accom- 
panied the decline. In 1947, however, 
lamb and mutton output dropped al- 
most 20 percent below 1946 and was the 





smallest since 1929. Prospects are that 
supplies of lamb will be even smaller 
in 1948. 


Small supplies only partly explain 
the relatively small spending for lamb, 
Retail prices of lamb in 1947 were in 
line with the previous relationship to 
consumer incomes. However, lamb 
prices were low compared to prices of 
beef and pork. Spending for beef and 
pork was much larger compared with 
consumer incomes than it usually is. 


Apparently retail prices of lamb are 
influenced less by changes in consumer 
incomes than prices of either beef or 
pork. This would partly explain the 
relatively low prices for lamb in 1947 
when consumer incomes were record 
high. During 1920-41, on the average, 
yearly prices of lamb at retail increased 
around 6 percent with each 10 percent 
rise in disposable income (eliminating 
the effects of changing supplies). The 
increase in beef and pork prices with a 
10 percent rise in consumer incomes 
was greater, averaging 8 percent for 
beef and 9 percent for pork. With fall- 
ing consumer incomes we would expect 
similar changes in meat prices but in 
the opposite direction. Each 10 per- 
cent decline in consumer incomes from 
one year to the next would probably re- 
sult in a 6 percent decline in lamb pric- 
es, and somewhat greater declines in 
prices of beef and pork, assuming no 
change in meat supplies. 


SHEEP 
DOGS 


THEIR BREEDING 
MAINTAINANCE & 
TRAINING 


| JUST 
— PustisHen! 





“The best book 
on the subject 
we have ever 


read.” 
W.P.W. 









Written by R. B. 
Kelley, D.V.Sc., 
Animal Geneticist, 
Council for 
Scientific and 
Industrial Research; Officer in Charge The 
F. D. McMaster Field Station; Past Presi- 
dent N.S.W. Working Sheep Dog Society. 
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Good Lamb Market 


> and broad demand built 

lamb prices up to “all time highs” 
during May. The April market closed 
strong and prices continued to rise until 
the third week in May, when highest 
prices in market history were reached 
at several points, not only for the spring 
product, but for the fed wooled and 
shorn lambs of the old crop. For some 
reason, principally softening in demand 
asa result of the consumer resistance at 
eastern markets to price increases, the 
market dropped from 50 cents to $2 at 
some points toward the end of the 
month. However, Chicago butchers 
were paying as much as $30.50 for a few 
small lots of spring lambs available the 
last week; in one instance four head of 
choice 100-pound spring lambs brought 
$32 at that point the last week, it is re- 
ported. 

Top price during the third week was 
$31.50 paid at both Denver and Omaha. 
At Denver that price was paid for 32 
spring lambs, trucked in from Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska, and weighing 84.3 


pounds. At Omaha two lots of good and 
choice native spring lambs brought that 
figure. At other corn belt markets 
from $27 to $31 was paid for good and 
choice native spring lambs that week. 
At Ogden, Utah, $29 was the top, paid 
for three double decks of good and 
choice, 94-to 107-pound California 
spring lambs; the same amount was 
paid for spring lambs at Fort Worth, 
Texas, during the high week of the 
month. At the end of May from $28 to 
$29.50 was the range in prices on spring 
lambs. 

While it is expected the first spring 
lambs will be warmly received, the rise 
in prices during May for old-crop lambs, 
both wooled and shorn, proved that 
“cupboards” were indeed “bare.” Fed 
wooled lambs at the high point sold at 
$27 to $28.50; good shorn lambs brought 
$23 to $27, while good and choice fed 
lambs, with number 1 and number 2 
pelts sold at $26.50 to $28, with the top 
of $28.25. At the end of the month good 
and choice wooled lambs were bringing 


from $24.75 to $25.75 and the shorn 
kinds from $25.50 to $26.50. Slaughter 
ewes brought $13.50 at the high point, 
with most good and choice, shorn ewes 
at $10.50 to $12; at the month end, from 


$10 to $11 was the price range. Old- 
crop lambs for feeding and shearing 
were scarce, but a few loads of good 
and choice lambs of this type went at 
$23.50 at the high point. 

At New York the first week of May, 
under light supplies, prices on fresh 
lamb went up $1 to $4, and good and 
choice carcasses, 50 pounds down, 
brought $56 to $58. The second week 
commercial to choice carcasses of the 
old-crop sold from $55 to $62, while 
spring lamb carcasses went as high as 
$66. The third week, old-crop lambs 
bulked at $57 to $62 and spring lamb 
offerings were $65 and up. During the 
last week, prices on spring lamb car- 
casses held, but there was a slight sof- 
tening in the demand for old-crop car- 
casses. 

Lambs slaughtered under Federal in- 











We Didn't Build a Better Mouse Trap—But We Do Give You Better 


S --how Case for YOUR Livestock! 


E.--xpert Salesmen Sell YOUR Livestock ! 
R --eliable—Been in Business Over 60 Years! 


\V--ariety of Demand! 


|--nspection by Federal Authorities ! 
C--ompetition from 44 States! 
E.--fficient and Courteous Employees! 


Yes—You Get the Best of Service When YOU Ship to 
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HILL TOP 


HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


Strong In Foxhill Bloodlines 
Which Means 
QUALITY—TYPE—SIZE 


Few Excelient Yearlings 
On Hand 


Good Enough To Head 
Any Flock 


DAVID BETHUNE 
Box 102 Buhl, Idaho 





Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





——. 


Total U. S. Inspected 1948 1947 





Slaughter, First Four Months ..............................- 4,775,584 5,371,692 
Week Ended May 22 May 24 
SINE 0b Be II siceicniicd cirrrireeariond 209,310 260,029 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 
BPS eer ee $28.52 22.00 
BO UE nannies 26.45 20.18 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices 
Chetee 45-009 pounds ..................... 59.60 40.70 
Goes 4-3) pouets ............................. 58.60 39.10 
Commercial, All Weights ........................---- 33.40 





Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered—April 





Average live weight (pounds) ..............0........... 99.6 100.1 
Average yield (per cent) —.....22......2..2..-..:--cseeeseeeee-= 45.9 ' 46.1 
Average cost per 100 lbs. to packers ($) -.......... 21.81 20.65 








HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


stand out as sires par excellence when you 
figure the returns of your lamb crop. 
booklet will tell you what sheep authorities 
say about it. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


72-N Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 











ATTENTION 


Sell Your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
Square Deal Always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
I Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 














Federally Inspected Slaughter—April 





II: ci dha sniass cai secistccdeacohceromeh haa ieiesiiasalci teacdiacieteae 899,000 1,203,000 
EE A aS ene eee a Te 550,000 678,000 
DN ret thntaaiielgiaNoneisnbestinhosetincs siceeitatoalaliahewsil 3,343,000 3,616,000 
SIE III a ecnsssistvessssastnseieletlinisiteiicsinaiiaan 1,045,000 1,322,000 








spection in April totaled 1,045,120. It lambs would have to be held for feed. 
was the smallest slaughter for any April ing and later marketing. 


since 1928, and the smallest for any In the Pacific Northwest and Idaho, 
month since March, 1928. The figure cold, wet weather has retarded the de- 
was 11 percent below that for March velopment of early spring lambs some- 
of this year; 21 percent below April of what. In the southeastern States 
1947, and 29 percent below the five- weather conditions were reported the 
year average for April. Slaughter of early part of May as generally favorable 
other classes of livestock was also down, for early lambs. 

but not by such large percentages as 


Reports of contracti in M 
those for lamb. Pp contracting in Montana 


during the month included 1600 black- 

It is the opinion of Department of faced lambs at 24 cents on a resale 
Agricultural marketers that the pack- transaction from a trader to a local 
inghouse workers’ strike did not hold early grower; 3300 mixed blackfaced 
much livestock back. However, we lambs at 23 cents; 1700 blackfaced, 


have had one unconfirmed report that a mixed lambs at 22.35 cents, all for fall | 


sheepman lost some money by having delivery. Mixed lots of whitefaced 
to hold his lambs until they were over- lambs were going at from 20 to 22 cents. 
weight. Whitefaced yearling ewes, out of the 

Improved weather conditions, due to wool, for July delivery, were being con- 
helpful rains in California and some _ tracted in Montana at $21.50; for some 
parts of Texas, gave the early lamb 1,050 whitefaced yearling ewes for fall 
crop a better outlook at the beginning delivery, $22 was the contract figure; 
of May. Rains in California changed for immediate delivery, $23.50 was paid 
the lamb marketing picture very con- for 1,425 whitefaced yearling ewes, 
siderably. Previously it had looked as picked out of a total of 2,100 head. Three 


if it were going to be largely a feeding thousand unshorn ewes, each with a | 


season, but the greening of pastures fol- lamb at side, and a May 20 delivery 
lowing the rains brought some lambs date, were contracted early in the 
into marketing condition in May, and month at $25 per pair. In this transac- 
they commenced moving through Og- tion, the extra lambs were taken on the 
den at mid-month. basis of $5 each. 

Although recent rains benefited the General consensus is that livestock 
northern and eastern parts of Texas, prices will remain strong during the 
western areas remained dry, and it was summer months on account of the light 
thought that a good many of the spring supplies. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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The May Wool Market 


( OOL Trade Dizzy in Whirl of 

Activity as Prices Rise—Around 
the Clock Work Needed to Keep in 
Contact with the Western Markets— 
How Much Sold and How Much Left 
the Big Question—Mills Paying the 
Price of Scarcity Everywhere, at Home 
and Abroad.”—These were the head- 
lines in the Commercial Bulletin of 
May 22. 

“Wool merchants of Boston as re- 
marked by one prominent member of 
the trade early this week were dizzy 
with the activity on the new domestic 
clip in the primary markets and sky- 
rocketing of prices,” the C-B reporter 
states. “The situation abroad was more 
or less frenzied, notably in Australia 
and to some extent in Uruguay. Every- 
where buyers were paying the price of 
scarcity as world demand for limited 
supplies of desirable wools not only 
held but became intensified. Russia, 
says our Sydney cable, was buying re- 
gardless of price. 


Scarcity Makes Good Prices 


“Consumption (world) of wool..... 
is running 10 percent above the rate of 
production today. Reduced production 
is mostly in merinos. With Russia add- 
ed as a big customer, Australia is facing 
an extraordinary demand from the 
many consumers of its wool.” 

The Sydney cable referred to stated 
that Australian wool sales activity and 
strength reached a climax at Brisbane 
the week ending May 22, with reports 
of sensational Russian buying regard- 
less of price. 

A new Australian price record of 124 
pence per pound was set at Brisbane, 
and prices at Sydney were said to be 
25 to 30 percent higher than at the 
opening of the auction sales there last 
September. 

And here at home, things were not 
slow either. We can give you only a 
sketchy story (in fact, we believe we’re 
a little bit dizzier than others about the 
matter). There may be higher sales than 
those given here, and it is difficult for 


us to tell from reports received wheth- 
er the sales are actual sales or contract 
sales. 

According to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Review of the Boston 
Wool Market for the week closing May 
21, choice 12-months’ Texas wools were 
being purchased at 65 to 77 cents. They 
figure these wools will cost around 
$1.60 to $1.90, clean basis, landed Bos- 
ton. 

Forty-five buyers representing 35 
firms attended the sealed bid sale at 
the J. M. Lea warehouse in San Angelo, 
Texas, on May 13. It was said to be 
the largest number of buyers ever as- 
sembled in Texas for any sort of sale or 
meeting. Seven of the buyers paid from 
481% cents to 74% cents per pound for 
316,911 pounds of 12-months’ wool. 

Several Texas sales were reported 
up to the middle of the month at 75 
cents. A carload of Corriedale cross- 
bred fleeces was purchased at Brady 
at that figure, and 10,000 pounds of 























Englefield Picneer, one of our imported flock head- 
ers, bred by H. A. Benyon, prominent English breeder. 
This ram is held by many judges to be the best im- 
ported ram ever to come west. 








BROADMEAD 


“hard-to-beat”’ HAMPSHIRES 


Joseph E. Wing in “Meadows and Pastures” says: 


“It is noticeable that horses grazed on blue grass in 
Kentucky on soils rich in lime and phosphorus have a 
splendid bone and a wonderful stamina and endurance. 
They have also an almost inextinguishable goodness that 


is hard to define or explain.” 


BROADMEAD‘’S 500 ACRES OF KENTISH WILD WHITE CLOVER 
IS LIMED AND PHOSPHATED AND OUR SHEEP SHOW IT. 


BROADMEAD FARMS st. xs, one 


ROBERT M. FINLAY, Shepherd 
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Corriedale-Delaine crossbred wool 
brought 75 cents a pound at Mertzon. 
Seventy cents a pound was reported as 
paid for lambs’ wool. 

There was great activity also in 8- 
months’ Texas wools in a price range 
of 51 to 55 cents around the middle of 
the month. These, it is estimated, 
would cost from $1.15 to $1.18, clean 
basis, delivered in Boston. 

At a sealed bid sale in Billings, Mon- 
tana, 714% cents was paid for 75,000 
pounds of a light-shrinking, choice lot 
of half-blood wool. Secretary Shuey 
of the Montana Association says it was 
estimated that toward the end of May 
about 70 percent of the Montana wool 
had been sold, and Montana wool pro- 
duction for the current year is figured 
at around 16,400,000 pounds. Bulk of 
the sales in that State, according to re- 
ports reaching the National Wool Grow- 
er office, range from 50 to 55 cents, with 
two sales reported at 65 cents and two 
at 60 cents. 

In Washington, the wools were about 
cleaned up by the end of the month. 
The last sale reported was a mixed 
grade clip from the Okanogan district 
at 47 cents; earlier this season, similar 
wool brought 41 or 42 cents. 

Principal event in the Northwest, 





however, was the sealed bid sale con- 
ducted by the Western Wool Handlers 
Association in Portland on May 16, 
when one and a half million pounds 
were offered. Buyers, both local and 
eastern mills, and wool merchants bid 
keenly for the fine and half blood wools 
but passed up the coarser grades. For 
15,000 pounds of half-blood wool from 
Yakima, Washington, the high price of 
61 cents was paid, and 60 cents was giv- 
en for 2,369 pounds of similar wools 
from the same clip. 

About 19,400 pounds of Idaho half- 
blood wools were sold at the sale be- 
tween 53% and 58% cents; while 60,000 
pounds of Washington original bag 
wool brought 49 cents, and 23,800 
pounds of Oregon fine and half blood 
brought 46% cents; 25,000 pounds of 
original bag Oregon wool sold at 49 
cents. 

The last two weeks of May, 150,000 
pounds of fine wool from Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Idaho were re- 
ported sold at 51 cents to 70 cents. 
Earlier in the month, 290,000 pounds of 
fine and half-blood wool brought 50 to 
65 cents on the grease basis, or $1.45 
to $1.55 clean. Also earlier in the 
month, 65 cents was paid for a choice 
light-shrinking Humboldt Valley (Cal- 





ifornia) clip running close to 75 percent 
fine and half blood and the rest three. 
eighths. Fifteen fleeces of lambs’ woo] 
from the same clip brought 50 cents, 
At the end of the month, 6534 cents was 
paid for 17 bags of 12-months’ wool ip 
Glenn County. 

Considerable activity was reported in 
Nevada the last week in May. Offers 
up to 60 cents were reported as made 
on fine wool. One clip sold on sealed 
bid for 55 cents, on which the best pre. 


vious offer earlier in the month was f 


only 45 cents. 

Only one report has come in from 
New Mexico. It covered the sale of 
28,000 pounds of fine and half blood 
wool at 43% cents the first part of the 
month. The shrinkage on this lot was 
high, but the staple was good. 

The season has closed in Arizona; al] 
of the wools there have been shipped. 

A very good clip (30,000 pounds) of 
fine wool grown in the Mount Pleasant, 
Utah, area sold at 55.8 cents during the 
month. A Fountain Green clip of 30, 
000 pounds of fine wool brought 49% 
cents, and a Provo clip of 25,000 
pounds, 50 cents. 

As previously reported, most of the 
Idaho wools are being consigned as they 








for animals. 





Cuts and bruises are expensive—an es- 
timated 50 million dollars is lost to the 
livestock industry each year because of 
them. Owners of livestock pay the bill 
in the lowered prices they must accept 


The tremendous annual loss in money is 
the price Nature charges for cruelty to 
her living creatures. For unless they are 
properly fed and cared for cattle, sheep or 
hogs fail to reach the weight and quality 
of which they are capable. Overcrowding 
of animals in transit as they’re moved 
about the farm or taken to market—prod- 
ding or whipping to a point where bruises 


Who pays for bruises? 


livestock. 


ARMOUR and Company 


result—all this mistreatment results in a 
lowered market value for the livestock. 


Owners of livestock who are respons- 
ible for cuts and bruises may think some- 
one else takes the loss—but they are 
largely mistaken. Packers have to reflect 
these losses in the prices they offer for 


Remember, just as surely as she metes 
out punishment for cruelty to animals, 
Nature rewards those who treat them 
properly. Livestock that is raised and 
handled with care is certain to bring the 
maximum price the market can offer. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Around 


The Range 
Country 


Notes on the weather conditions in 
each State are compiled from the 
weekly reports of the U. S. 

Weather Bureau. 


ARIZONA 


New growth of ranges first of month, 
with livestock moving to high country. Dry 
windy conditions as month progressed detri- 
mental to new growth. Sheep moving to 
summer ranges. Surface water supply low 
in western and southern ranges. Dry and 
hot end of month. Ranges drying and feed 
short; higher ranges only fair. Sheep fair 
to good. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures subnormal first week; 
heavy rain, snow in mountains and north, 
but only scattered showers in south. Pas- 
tures and ranges excellent in north to poor 
in south. Livestock thriving. Heavy move- 
ment of sheep to summer ranges. 


COLORADO 


Temperatures generally above normal. 
Shearing, lambing and movement to summer 
ranges beginning of month. Second week, 
temperatures generaly below normal. Rang- 
es and pastures adequate, but more moisture 
would be helpful. Last week, livestock good 
in most areas, and range adequate, but dry- 
ing rapidly. 


Redvale, Montrose County 


The weather is fine (May 18) and 
there is plenty of feed on the winter 
range however, feed is slow on the 
spring and fall ranges. 

We had a heavy spring loss, which I 
credit to some mineral deficiency. 
Lambs saved per hundred ewes num- 
ber slightly below last year. 

Lambing weather was favorable, and 
we had sufficient help. Twenty-two 
dollars per hundredweight is being of- 
fered straight for fat lambs. Twenty- 
three dollars per head is being asked 
for fine-wool yearling ewes. 

Shearers are receiving 28 cents with- 
out board, compared to 26 cents a year 
ago, 

We have sufficient herders. Coyotes 
are more numerous since there are not 
as many trappers in this section as pre- 
viously, 

Marshall Hughes 


June, 1948 





The Wolff Sacker, designed by Otto J. Wolff (right), prominent wool grower of Rapid City, South 
Dakota. 


IDAHO 


Heavy to killing frost as May commenced. 
Pastures slow. The next week, cold and wet 
with continued cool to end of month. Pas- 
tures and ranges slowly improving in south. 
Livestock moving to summer ranges in 
southeast. 


MONTANA 


Temperatures below normal at beginning 
of month. Shed lambing nearing comple- 
tion, with range lambing beginning. Live- 
stock in good condition. Second week 
brought near freezing temperatures with 
light, scattered showers. Becoming warm 
end of month. Range grass improved, vary- 
ing from excellent in north to fair to good 
in south. Livestock continue good. 


Teigen, Petroleum County 


Sheep in this section will be shorn in 
June. Shearers are asking 25 cents 
with board, compared to 22% cents a 
year ago. Contract rate is 30 cents and 
includes shearing, machines and grind- 
ing, tying, and tromping. 

The weather was dry until May 8. 








Around the Range Country gives 
our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to 
the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expres- 
sion of thought, the National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for 
any statement made. 


A general rain helped the grass, but so 
far (May 14) the water holes are short, 
due to a dry open winter. 

A greater number of lambs were 
saved per hundred ewes this year than 
last year. Lambing weather was dry 
(April 15-May 8), and we had suf- 
ficient labor. No contracts have been 
made locally on lambs for fall delivery. 
However, up to 22 cents is being of- 
fered for feeders, mixed, and 19% cents, 
wether. Two-year-old ewes, unlambed, 
have been sold for $27. 

Wool in this section has been con- 
tracted at 52 cents to 64 cents. 

We have the needed number of herd- 
ers, but all are old men—60 years and 
over. 


The shortage of coyotes in this area 
has practically abolished the usual flag- 
ging or watching. The decrease in 
coyote numbers, I believe, can be at- 
tributed to the Government poison, 
1080. 

Peter Teigen 


Terry, Prairie County 


Range conditions here are quite back- 
ward (May 17) due to dry weather. 
The number of lambs saved per hun- 
dred ewes is about the same as a year 
ago. 


Lambing weather was not the best, 
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LOOK! 


See the Best and Buy the Best Blood Lines Consigned to the 
Following Major Shows and Sales by 


E. B. THOMPSON, Milan, Mo., The Sheepman of the Nation 


Eastern Stud Ram Sale wee a _— ~ and Show 
ss ’ edalia, Mo., June 25- 
recess Si cee 4 lcs —_ Hampshire Stud Rams and Ewes 


National Ram Sale 
Montadale National Show and Sale Salt Lake City, Utah, August 16-17 


Mexico, Mo., July 25-26 Columbia Stud Rams and Range 
Stud Rams and Ewes Rams 
Producers of all Grand Champions of Montadale Stud Rams and Range 
this new popular breed ever sold at Rams 

, auction. ' 

’ Columbia National Show and Sale 
Columbia 3rd Production Sale Minot, North Dakota 
Hampshire Ist Production Sale October 11-12 
Kirksville, Mo., September 18 Columbia Stud Rams and Ewes 


1948 RESULTS ACHIEVED TO DATE 


Texas Pure Bred Sheep Breeders Sale and Show at Gatesville, Texas 


COLUMBIA STUD RAMS: Champion and Reserve Champion 
HAMPSHIRE STUD RAMS: Champion 


MAXIM MEEKS E. B. THOMPSON RANCH 


Shepherd MILAN, MO. 


























TWO SALES—TWO TOPS 


DORNEY COLUMBIAS 


Our Columbia rams topped all offerings at the Western Columbia 
Sheep Breeders Assn. Sale at Ogden, Utah, October, 1946. 

At the Colorado Wool Growers Assn. Sale at Denver in 1947 
} our Columbia rams again topped all offerings. 

’ These are the only sales at which our Columbia rams have been 
offered. We believe this record speaks for the high quality of our 
Columbia _——- ¢ 

Watch for our offerings of rams at Salt Lake, Denver, and Craig 
sales this season. 
DO IT WITH DORNEY COLUMBIAS 


; C. W. DORNEY 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 





















but we had about the amount of help 
we needed. 
Robert Stepper 


NEVADA 


Night temperatures below freezing; pags. 
ing storms caused high winds but no traces 
of precipitation. Lack of moisture retarded 
ranges. Snow and showers at month’s end, 
Good lamb crop reported, but dry, lower 
ranges keep livestock in poor flesh. 


NEW MEXICO 


Ranges needed rain first week in south 
and east. Livestock fair to good. High 
winds as May progressed depleted topsoil 
moisture. Good rains in northeast at end 
of month, continued dry elsewhere. Live. 
stock improving. 


OREGON 


Grass improved first of month, with sheep 
on ranges. Pastures and ranges good jp 
east and central, middle of month. Live. 
stock improving with some lambs moving to 
market. As month ended, pastures and 
ranges exceeding requirements in most 
areas. Sheep shearing started. Beginning of 
severe flood conditions last days in month, 


Nyssa, Malheur County 


We enjoyed good weather during 
lambing, with plenty of help. The nun- 
ber of lambs saved per hundred ewes 
this year compares favorably with last 
year’s number. 

Lambs are being contracted for fall 
delivery in this section (May 117). 
Crossbred (whitefaced) yearling ewes 
are selling at $25. 

Sheep will be shorn around June 5, 
with shearers receiving 25 cents includ- | 
ing board. The contract rate is 42 cents | 
and includes all shearing labor. 

We have no coyotes in this area, due 
to effective use of poison. 


C. N. Tennsen [| 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


Light to moderate showers improved soil 
conditions. Grass and alfalfa in fine con- 
dition. Sufficient green feed for livestock. 
Mid-month, weather changed, bringing 
freezing temperatures. No rainfall of conse 
quence the last week. Strong winds dried 
topsoil rapidly. Pastures good to excellent. 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 


The range is in excellent condition— 
good grass and sufficient water (May 
24). 

Lambing weather was fair, but we 
were unable to get sufficient help. 
There have been no contracts on lambs 
for fall delivery up to this time. 


ms 


Crossbred (whitefaced) yearling : 


ewes have been selling at $21.50. 
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Shearing will commence about June 
15. Shearing rate has not yet been 
established. 

Approximately three-fourths of the 
wool in this area has been sold or con- 
signed. This includes mostly fine and 
half bloods. 

We have some herders, but most are 
incompetent so ranchers are turning 
more to woven wire fences. 

Coyote numbers have declined due 
to the use of poison 1080 and Thallium. 

J. H. and Dave Widdoss 


TEXAS 


Hot and dry first of month. Range and 
pasture feed improved in eastern two-thirds; 
supplemental feeding continued in west. 
Marketing shorn goats unusually heavy. 
West Texas benefited during the middle of 
May from the heaviest rain in 4 years in 
that area. Livestock at that time were in 
fair condition, with pastures improving. 
Marketing and shipping had slowed down 
considerably. Sterling County area had lit- 
tle rain and livestock numbers there being 
continuously reduced. Some early lambs 
moving to market and some ewes and lambs 
being sold in pairs. 


Uvalde, Uvalde County 


Feed and weather conditions are fair 
(May 27), but not as good as in other 
years. 


‘a 


There have been several serious 
spring losses. The number of lambs 
saved per hundred ewes this year is 40 
percent below last year’s number. 
Lambing help was hard to get and the 
weather was dry and cold. 


Sheep have been shorn in this area; 
shearers received 20 cents per head, 
without board, the same as a year ago. 

Ninety-five percent of the fine wool 
has been contracted for sale at 50 to 55 
cents per pound for 8-months’ wool. 


Wayne Winn 
UTAH 


Cool first of month. Moderate precipita- 
tion in north and northwest. Drying winds 
over west and south caused soil blowing. 
Considerable range lamb losses due to oak 
windy weather. End of month, moderate 
precipitation in north and light showers in 
Uintah Basin. Slowness of range growth 
retarded livestock movement. 


Logan, Cache County 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been far below normal on our range 
(Soda Springs, Idaho, area). Condi- 
tions the past two years were consider- 
ably better than this year. 


Lambing weather has been stormy 


and cold so far (May 17). We range- 
lamb our sheep and would have had 
considerable loss if we did not have 
sheds for night lambing. We find that 
good help is scarce. The number of 
lambs saved per hundred ewes is 10 
to 15 percent below last year. 


Feeder lambs are being contracted 
for fall delivery at 20 and 21 cents. I 
know of no sales of fine-wool yearling 
ewes, but we have been offered $22 out 
of the shearing corral. 

Sheep will be shorn about June 1. 
I don’t know what shearers will be paid 
this year, but last year’s rate was about 
35 cents, everything included. 

I know of no 1948 wool being con- 
signed in this area; however, an ad- 
vance of $1 per fleece was offered. We 
sold our clip for 45 cents, except the 
fine wool, and are holding that until 
shearing time. 

Good herders are scarce, and I see no 
improvement in this situation as there 
are no young men to replace the older 
herders. 

Coyotes are much less troublesome 
due to the good work of Government 
trappers. I believe we are finally gain- 
ing control of the coyote. 














IMPORTED SUFFOLKS 





These Yearling Ewes from the flocks of Stuart Paul, Mrs. Tritton, Major Ball, J. S. Ewer, and 
Major Everett, were bred in England to Wrattling Lampard, the premiere lamb in the Ist 
Prize Pen of Three at the Suffolk Society Show and Sale last year. These ewes and their lambs 
constitute a foundation flock, we think, second to none anywhere. 


Choice Imported Stud Rams and Ram Lambs Imported in Dam 


H. L. FINCH & SONS 


es 


Photo made in England 


SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO 
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Sheep numbers in our section con- 
tinue to decline, and I see no real in- 
centive or hope for any increase in the 
future. Our forest fees have been in- 
creased 30 percent over last year, and I 
don’t believe this increase is justified. 

We like to read “Around the Range 
Country” and know what other grow- 
ers think. 

Gene Smart, 
Smart Bros. Sheep Co. 


Salt Lake, Salt Lake County 


May has so far been much colder 
than normal (May 13). Feed was 
backward during April and the first 
part of May. 

A number of ewes declined during 
the winter and are now dropping off. 
Cold weather and short feed have 
caused heavy losses so far. 

Unfavorable weather and insufficient 
help plagued us during the lambing 


season. Sales of yearling ewes haye 
been active—fine-wools going at $21 tp 
$22.50 and $23; and crossbreds (white. 
faced) at $22.50 to $25 and $26. 

Shearing has been completed. Shear. 
ers received 32 cents with board. The 
contract included shearing, tying and 
sacking. 

All of the 1948 wool clip has beep 
consigned, contracted or sold. The ad. 
vance on consignments was $1 to $2 
with no interest. 





—— 
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(Order your listing through the National Woolgrowers Association Company, 414 Pacific Nation- 
al Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


BROWN, R. E. 

Baxter Hotel, Bozeman, Mont. 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 

Wolf, Wyoming 
DORNEY. C. W. 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 

Collinston, Utah 
HOOTEN, JOE D. 

Bordulac, North Dakota 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 

Stanford, Montana 
MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 

Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HELENA SHEEP CO. 

Helena, Montana 
POWELL, A. W. 

Sisseton, South Dakota 
PINE TREE RANCH 

Gillette, Wyoming 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 

Milan, Missouri 
YOUNG, CY 

St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
LAMPMAN, JOHN D. 
Shell, Wyoming 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 

SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 

WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


TWELVE MONTHS 


HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 


LINCOLNS 

CRANDELL’S PRIZE STOCK FARM 
Ithaca, Michigan 

MONTADALES 

MONTADALE SHEEP BREEDERS’ 

ASSOCIATION 

61 Angelica St., St. Louis, Missouri 

PANAMAS 

HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 

MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rt. No. 2 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
LANDERS, ROGER Q. 
Menard, Texas 
J.K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


DIRECTOR Y e—— 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


—<==— 


WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 

WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


ROMNEYS 
OAKMEAD FARM 
Newberg, Oregon 


SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 





Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. | 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CRANDELL’S PRIZE STOCK FARM 
Ithaca, Michigan 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 


Nephi, Utah f 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., 
Stanford, Montana 


INC. 
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Fine-wools sold at 50 to 55 and 60 
cents, the latter price covering a great 
deal of the wool. Half-bloods sold at 
50 to 53 cents and 55 to 56 cents. Most 
of the three-eighths and quarter blood 
wool was consigned to handlers. The 
three-eighths sold outright brought 45 
to 52 cents, while the quarter blood 
brought 42 to 51 cents. 

We do not have a sufficient number 
of herders at the present time, nor have 
we ever had sufficient competent help. 

Coyotes are quite scarce due to trap- 
ping and poisoning. 

It is my belief that fat lamb prices 
for 1948 will be steady to stronger than 
1947 prices and that there is 25 cents 
a pound at the shipping point—mer- 
chantable value—in these western 
range, milk-finished fat lambs at all 
times during the remainder of 1948. 

M. A. Smith 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures below normal first week. 
Substantial precipitation well distributed. 
Pastures and meadows fair to good. Grains 
and grass good to excellent last week, not- 
withstanding slow growth. 


Spokane, Spokane County 


This report comes from the Frank 
Buckler lambing range at Connell, 
Washington. 

We have had a wet spring, following 
a green winter. There is abundant 
feed on the ranges (May 14). 

Sheep came off the winter range in 
excellent condition. Lambing weather 
was cold and wet, and we did have suf- 
ficient help. The number of lambs 
saved per hundred ewes is slightly 
down this year. 

There have been a few scattered con- 
tracts on lambs for fall delivery at 20% 
to 21% cents straight. 

Shearing is also over. Shearers re- 
ceived 27% cents with board. 

A sharp demand has developed for 
fine wool, but demand for the other 
grades seems to be in a lethargic state 
atthe moment. Perhaps half the clips 
in our district will be consigned. 

Flock liquidation and the trend to 
cattle is definitely completed in our 
district. From now on, the sheep busi- 
ness will hold its own or increase slow- 
ly, Frank Buckler 


Vantage, Grant County 
It has been very cold and rainy here, 
with conditions generally better than 


the previous two or three years (May 


June, 1948 


15). Feed is late but better than usual. 
Sheep wintered extremely well. 

Lambing has commenced—it is still 
cold—and the number of lambs saved 
per hundred ewes is approximately the 
same as a year ago. 

The sheep were shorn at 33 cents per 
head with board, as compared to 30 
cents last year. 

Lambs have been contracted for fall 
delivery from 18 cents, early, to 20 and 
22 cents. An extreme top of 22.75 cents 
has been reported. These will be pre- 
dominately fat lambs. 

There have been a few sales of cross- 
bred yearling ewes, with a top of $26. 

There have been several sales of wool 
in this area, mostly fine, ranging in price 
from 40 to 52 cents. Quality of the 
clips in this area has been much better 
than usual. 

Brown Brothers and Sisk 


Yakima, Yakima County 


Feed and weather conditions are ex- 
cellent, the best in many years (May 
14). 

The number of lambs saved per hun- 
dred ewes this year is above that of a 
year ago. Lambing weather was cold 
and windy, but we had sufficient help. 

Fat lambs have been contracted at 
21 to 23 cents for fall delivery, while 
feeders have been contracted at 18 to 
22% cents. 

Henry Coffin 


WYOMING 


Ranges slow first week because of the 
cold, but showing improvement. Livestock 
in good condition. Second week, considerable 
loss of sheep and lambs in Lincoln County 
because of cold, wet weather. End of month, 
cool, no important precipitation. Mostly dry 
and moisture needed to stimulate growth. 
Livestock in good condition. 


Rock Springs, Sweetwater County 


Weather and feed conditions are 
backward (May 17). The lack of feed 
growth is especially bad—much worse 
than in past years. Feed has just start- 
ed to grow well the past three days. 

I believe the number of lambs saved 
per hundred ewes will finally work out 
to about 10 percent less than a year ago. 
Lambing weather was cold until the 
12th of May. We had sufficient help. 

Feeder lambs in this area have been 
contracted at 22% cents per pound for 
fall delivery. 

There have been no recent sales of 
yearling ewes, but indications are that 
they would bring $22 to $23 if available. 





CALGARY 


SUMMER SHEEP SALE 


JULY 7th, 1948 
EXHIBITION GROUNDS, 
CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANADA 


In conjunction with the famous 


CALGARY EXHIBITION AND 


STAMPEDE 
JULY 5th TO 10th, 1948 


20 SUFFOLK RAMS 

15 SUFFOLK EWES 

15 HAMPSHIRE RAMS 

10 HAMPSHIRE EWES 
Western Canadian Sheep are noted for their 
substance and quality. This will be a selec- 
tion of their finest. contributed by leading 
breeders throughout the West. 


Auction Sale Commences at 8:30 p.m. 
For catalogue, write J. Chas. Yule, \ 


ALBERTA SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANADA 
OO 





IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 


















They “fill the wool sack 
and fatten the bank bal- 
ance.” That's the reputa- 
tion of CORRIEDALE 
Sheep with thousands of 
owners. Wherever sheep 
are raised, Corriedales are 
the popular breed. As 
wool and meat producers, 
they are unsurpassed 
money makers. 


On either light range or 
fertile farm soils, COR- 
RIEDALE is the breed in 
keenest demand today. 
They command a higher 
average price for breed- 
ing stock than any other 
breed in America! 


Write for Booklet E. 


Fredric S. Hultz, Secretary 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS‘N, INC. 
1007 Sheridan St. LARAMIE, WYO, 
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About 75 percent of the sheep in this 
section have been shorn. Ours will be 
shorn about June 18. Shearing rates 
with board are 30 cents, blade; and 28 
cents, machine. Blade rates last year 
were 28 cents. The contract rate is 40- 
42 cents and includes two wranglers, 
tiers, sweepers and trompers. 

In this area, three-eighths and quar- 
ter-bood wools and offs, in some cases, 
have been consigned. About 70 per- 
cent of the clip has been contracted for 
sale or sold. Fine and half bloods 
brought from 45 to 54 cents. Average 
of all grades combined is 42 to 48 cents. 

Coyotes are less numerous because 
of good trapping and hunting. 


V. J. Fascinelli 





Scarcity Makes Good Prices 


(Continued from page 28) 


are three-eighths and quarter blood 
grades. However, a dozen or so sales 
were made during May of clips contain- 
ing considerable amounts of fine and 
half blood. Early in the month, 10 sales 
were reported at from 41% cents to a 


high of 48 cents. Later, two sales were 
made at 51 and 52% cents, the higher 
priced wools containing the greater pro- 
portion of fine and half blood grades. 


In Wyoming, a big proportion of the 
1948 clip was said to be contracted, the 
coarser wools going at 50 to 52 cents, 
and the fine and half bloods at 56 to 57 
cents. 


In South Dakota, 200,000 pounds of 
fine and half-blood wool were reported 
by one firm as sold or contracted for 
sale at up to $1.50, clean, landed Bos- 
ton. The grease prices on wools grown 
in the territory section of South Da- 
kota varied in price from 50 to 69 cents, 
according to our reporter, while the 
fleece wools of South Dakota and Min- 
nesota ranged from 43 to 50 cents. 


From the opening of this year to May 
8, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
reports it had sold 126,400,000 pounds 
of wool, but on account of slowness in 
recording sales, some market observers 
think that figure is low and believe that 
on May 8, the CCC held only 175 mil- 
lion pounds of unsold wool, largely 
medium and inferior grades. 

Apparently the long looked-for turn 





to medium wools has commenced, 
“There was a broad demand for aljj 
grades of domestic worsted wools in the 
Boston wool market featured by the 
heavy volume of Government owned 
greasy three-eighths territory staple 
wools sold this week (May 21),’ says 
the Weekly Review of the Boston Wool 
Market published by the USDA. 


“The shift to purchases of medium 
wools commenced early this month and 
gained momentum rapidly until prac. 
tically all the choice lots have been pur. 
chased. Because of the interest in 
greasy territory three-eighths and quar. 
ter blood grades, some growers were 
reported to be withholding their clips 
of medium wools to offer them on the 
free market at a later date.” 


Some of the woolen mills are now 
planning on making a fabric with a 
worsted warp and wool fill which will 
sell for $1 less than the worsted fabrics, 

Prices of wool tops jumped upward 
during the month, and in the third 
week, spot tops of domestic wool 64s 
grade were offered at $2.30 to $2.35, 
Australian tops of similar quality were 
quoted at $2.50 to $2.60. 














Won Champion and Res. Champion. 


on property, plus free service of 40 ewes. .. . 


1 STUD of Australia: — 


and Sydney Sheepbreeders’ Shows, 


COUNTRY.” 


BREEDS, ALSO THE AVERAGES.” 


and maintained on PURE GUTHRIE BLOOD.” 








GUTHRIE 
Corriedales 


Aust. Sheep Breeders’ Show, Melbourne, 1946:—In Open Ram 
Classes the Guthrie Stud Scored 25 Points out of Possible 26 and 


The Champion cost the AUSTRALASIAN RECORD PRICE OF $3,150 


New South Wales Press write as follows re the Guthrie Stud, which 
was founded upon STUD Lincoln and STUD Merino sheep, has nearly 
70 YEARS HISTORY BEHIND IT, and HAS ALWAYS BEEN THE No. 


“THERE CAN BE NO DOUBT THAT THE GUTHRIE CORRIEDALE 
STUD IS THE GREATEST PRIZE WINNING STUD IN THE WORLD.” 
“The remarkable successes of the Guthrie Stud at the Melbourne 
the Melbourne, Adelaide and 
Perth Royal Shows, when pitted against the best Corriedales in Aus- 
tralia, are practically UNPARALLELED IN THIS OR ANY OTHER 


IN MELBOURNE:—“‘For six out of the past seven years, the Guthrie 
Corriedales have TOPPED THE AUCTION SALES AGAINST ALL 


WOOL:—"“‘For some years the highest price for other than Merino 
wooL has been appraised for Corriedale Wool from a flock founded 
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2-YEAR-OLD GUTHRIE CORRIEDALE RAM 


CABLE ADDRESS “CORRIEWOOL,” AUSTRALIA 


At the auction sales of wool in the great wool selling center, Geelong, Victoria, Australia, the greasy pure Corriedale wool from the Guthrie sold up to over $1.00 per pound. 
GUTHRIE STUD EXPORTED RAMS 1946 TO U.S.A., SOUTH AFRICA, NEW ZEALAND, INDIA! 


APPLY GUTHRIE, GEELONG, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 


STUD RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE. 
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America’s Sheep Trails 
(Continued from page 12) 


who took up the new country, where 
they came from, how they did business, 
and how their accomplishments have 
come down to present-day wool grow- 
ers, many of whom are referred to in 
this surprising and most complete nar- 
rative and record of sheep affairs in all 
of the United States. 


| Seven dollars may look like a lot of 


money for a sheep book, but I am sure 
that those who read this volume will be 
enthusiastic over its contents. 

Its purchase should be a “must” for 
any sheepman*; but school and college 
students can get from it a better under- 
standing of the winning of the agricul- 
tural West than can be found in any 
other single volume ever printed. 

F. R. Marshall 
Pomona, California. 





*To the Sheepman: I was going to suggest 
that you put America’s Sheep Trails on the 
list of things from which your wife may se- 
lect your Christmas present, but you’d feel 
cheated to know you had waited so long to 
read it. 

You can get a copy from the National 
Wool Grower, 414 Pacific National Life 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


F. R. M. 





New Lease Rates, 
Taylor Grazing Lands 


New rates ranging from one tenth 
of a cent per acre per year to 44 cents 





und. 








| Grower 





per acre per year, depending on the 
value of the forage, were announced 
by Secretary Krug of the Interior De- 
partment (May 24, 1948), on lands 
leased under Section 15 of the Taylor 
Grazing Act. 


This is the first uniform schedule of 


such rental rates to be issued by the De- 
partment. 


The filing fee of $5 is no longer re- 
quired from applicants for these lands. 
The new rates become effective on 
leases now standing on their three-year 
anniversary dates where adjustments 
at that time are specifically provided 
for, but will be applied on new or re- 
newal leases issued on or after May 1. 











BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 
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ATTEND THE 22nd ANNUAL 


OREGON RAM SALE 


Pendleton, Oregon—Saturday, August 14, 1948 
10:00 A.M. 


350 Head 


Suffolks Hampshires Rambouillets 
Hampshire-Suffolks Lincolns 


ATTEND THIS SALE AND YOU WILL BE ABLE TO 
CONTACT THE BREEDERS OF MORE THAN 2,000 
RAMS 


For Particulars Address: 


VIG JOHNSON 
Box 256 Pendleton, Oregon 


RAMBOULLLETS 


THE DUAL PURPOSE SHEEP 
WOOL AND LAMB 


It's a good policy to KNOW where 
you're going. It's good business to 
practice PROVEN methods. 


America’s sheep population is down 
40°%,. RAMBOUILLETS are the foun- 
dation stock. 





Wool manufacturers are paying a premium for staple fine wool. RAMBOUILLET 


lambs make excellent feeders. Is your sheep breeding program in line to cash 
in on this demand for fine staple wool and good feeder lambs? Breed big, 
rugged, smooth, long-stapled RAMBOUILLETS. Their constitutions, long life, and 
rustling ability in all kinds of weather and feed conditions have been proven, 
and when you breed RAMBOUILLETS you know what you're going to get. 


FOR LITERATURE AND BREEDERS’ LIST, WRITE 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET SHEEP BREEDERS 
. ASSOCIATION 


Geneva Caldwell, Secretary San Angelo, Texas 


W. C. (Bill) Olsen, President Leo Richardson, Vice President 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah Iraan, Texas 
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A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 





A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and _ friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 


SUFFOLKS “7 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 



























SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Moscow, Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 


B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 





PHONE 81 








HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


Gold Dust 8684, 1946 National Grand Cham- 
see Columbia Ram Heads Our Registered 
ock of Over 1,000. 
Write for free leaflet and price list 


HOOTEN STOCK FARM. Bordulac, No. Dakota 








M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 


Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass’‘n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo. North Dakota 


















Proposed Changes in 
Transfer Cuts 


(Continued from page 19) 


the amount by which the preference is 
reduced ordinarily should be the new 
permittee’s proportionate share of the 
planned adjustments for the range in 
question. (See “Protection Adjust- 
ments” NF-C4-4). 

Unless approved by the Regional For- 
ester, no renewal will be granted for a 
number which effects a consolidation 
above the upper limit. 

If, at the time of transfer of prefer- 
ence, reliable grazing capacity data is 
not available but the Supervisor has 
reason to doubt the ability of the range 
to carry the full number of livestock, the 
preference may be transferred without 
reductions. In such cases and before 
the waiver is approved the Supervisor 
will inform both the purchaser and the 
seller, in writing, that a doubt exists as 
to grazing capacity and that the pref- 
erence will be reduced by such amount 
as later range examinations prove to be 
necessary. If the seller or the purchaser 
requests the Supervisor’s best estimate 
as to probable extent of future reduc- 
tions, such an estimate may be given, in 
writing, but with the distinct specifica- 
tion in (writing) that it is only an esti- 
mate and in no way commits either the 
Supervisor or the Forest Service. 

For Distribution: At time of transfer 
any preference above the lower limit 
may be reduced for distribution where 
there is urgent need for increase in per- 
mits below the lower limit or urgent 
need for admission of new applicants, 
and where it is feasible to adjust the 
allotment so as to make the range avail- 
able to others. 


Transfer reductions for distribution 
will not be made where there is still 
need for protection reductions. A trans- 
fer adjustment in preference for distri- 
bution shall not exceed 20 percent. 
However, this limitation would not op- 
erate to prevent greater reduction 
where necessary to avoid a new consoli- 
dation above the upper limit. 


In cases where the topography makes 
it impossible to assemble and utilize 
the range made available by transfer 
adjustments for distribution, the actual 
reduction in use may be deferred until 
such times as the slack can be as- 
sembled and made available for other 
permittees. In such cases, of course, 
the number of livestock representing 


the reduction would be carried unde 
temporary permit. 

(The above paragraph now carried 
as “Deferred Reductions” under “Re. 
ductions in Preferences.”’) 

For Other Purposes: At time of trans. 
fer any preference may be reduced in 
whole or in part where the range is 
needed for a higher form of use, where 
the range is unsuited to kind of live. 
stock involved, where the proposed 
transfer would conflict with upper-lim- 
it restrictions, or where the purchaser 
of the base property or permitted live. 
stock fails to meet local commensura- 
bility requirements. 





Contracts to Purchase With Waiver 





Where permitted livestock or per- 
mitted livestock and base property are 
acquired under a contract to purchase, 
the purchaser may be allowed a renew- 
al of preference as provided for under 
“Sales with Waiver.” 

Transfer of preference in connection 
with contract to purchase base property 
or permitted livestock may be allowed 


in the same manner as provided for 
under “Sales with Waiver.” 




















Foreclosures Without Waiver 





(No change). 


Foreclosures With Waiver 





If the mortgage at a forced sale pre- 
sents to the forest supervisor a waiver 
of the grazing preference on Form 763 
signed by the mortgagor on or subse- 
quently to the date of the foreclosure, F 
he should be allowed a temporary re- 
newal of the preference, subject to the 


usual transfer reductions, such adjust- 


ments as may be required under the 
adjustment policy, for one season after | 
he takes over the livestock, regardless 
of his other qualifications. Thereafter 
he must qualify fully as a preference 
holder. If, by the beginning of the sec- 
ond season, he sells the land or live 
stock or both to a fully qualified pur- 








wee 


chaser and waives the preference, the 
purchaser from him will not be required 
to stand a second transfer reduction 

pelea 


adjustment. 
A waiver may be executed on Form | 
763-a in connection with the mortgage 
on land or livestock, or both, in those | 
cases where the loan is made or dis | 
counted by a lending agency or indi- 
vidual. When a waiver on Form 763-3 
is executed in full and the original copy | 
is filed with the forest supervisor, the q 


Seen 
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preference will be held in escrow and 
will be subject to administrative action 
the same as any other preference. Dur- 
ing the period of escrow the permittee 
surrenders unto the United States all 
privileges heretofore allowed, except 
the privilege of continuing to graze his 
livestock, pending satisfaction of the 
mortgage or receipt of a written state- 
ment from the lending agency or indi- 
vidual that the escrow arrangement is 
no longer needed. If the mortgage is 
foreclosed, the procedure would be as 
outlined above for handling renewals 
in cases of foreclosure with waiver on 
Form 763. 

The original of the Form 763-a will be 
retained in the supervisor’s office and 
filed in the current permit folder. Ap- 
propriate notation of receipt of waiver 
will be made on the permit card record, 
Form 621. 


Sales Within Family 





Children who purchase base property 
or permitted livestock from father or 
mother may be allowed a renewal of 
preference without reduction adjust- 
Such transac- 
tions, however, are subject to reduction 


ments for distribution. 








estate’s preference may be reduced 10 
percent. At time of final settlement an 








additional 10 percent reduction may be 





made if the heirs or purchasers apply 





for renewal on the basis of the inherited 





or purchased land only or livestock 





only. 





Ordinarily, three years will be al- 
lowed for settlement of estates, during 
which time strict compliance with com- 
mensurability or other qualifications 
may not be required. Thereafter, an 
estate will be required to meet fully the 
preference-holder qualifications. In the 
event an estate is not divided at the ex- 





CANFIELD CAMP STOVE 


The Sheep Herder Stove That You Have Been 
’ Waiting For—Only 


$12.00 
CANFIELD CAMP STOVE 
23 N.W. 3rd St. Ontario, Oregon 





THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinchine 


Send For Free Samples 





























LONE PALM RANCHO 


HAMPSHIRES 


See Our Stud Rams at the National Ram Sale. 
Yearling of Straloch foundation, lamb sired by our 
imported stud from Stewart P. Tory of England. 


“LONE PALM RANCHO 
RAMONA, SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


(formerly Straloch) 











for protection, to upper limit restric- 
tions, and to commensurability require- 
ments. Such transfers will be subject 
to adjustment for other purposes. 











Inheritance 


Direct inheritance in the immediate 
family (husband to wife or wife to hus- 
band, father or mother to children) of 
base property or permitted livestock 
usually will justify renewal of prefer- 
ence without reduction adjustment for 











distribution. Such transfers, however, 
will be subject to reduction for protec- 
tion, to upper limit restriction, and to 
commensurability requirements. Such 
transfers will be subject to adjustment 
for other purposes. 

All others who inherit base property 
or permitted livestock may be allowed 
renewal of preference subject to the 
usual transfer reductions and other re- 
strictions subject to such adjustments as 


may be required under the transfer 
adjustment policy. See “Minors,” 
NF-C4-3. 


In the event an estate is not divided 
at the expiration of three years from 


























the death of the permittee and it is evi- 





dent the estate will not descend to the 
immediate family of the deceased, the 











long or short feed. 


on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Operated by ‘SETH N 
Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 





STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


FEED AND REST 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 


CAPACITY: 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on as * Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe Railroad 
0 Miles West of Kansas Ci 
. PATTERSON end 


HILL 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 






































aa 
, 
SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Bennett's The, Compleat Rancher $2.75 
Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool 3.50 
Kammlade‘s Sheep Science 5.00 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 2.50 
Sampson's Range and Pasture Management 4.50 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management 5.50 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire 3.50 
Wentworth's America’s Sheep Trails 7.00 
; And For The Children 
Perdew’s Tenderfoot at Bar X 3.00 





414 Pacific National Life Building 





For Sale By 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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piration of three years from the death 
of a permittee, and it is evident the 
estate will not descend to the immedi- 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 
273 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 
to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 








MEN'S SHIRTS 
WOMEN'S SHIRTS 
LOUNGING ROBES 


BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


PORTLAND 4, OREGON- 











ate family of the deceased, the prefer- 
ence may be adjusted for any one or 
more of the purposes outlined under 
“Rules for making transfer adjust- 
ments.” 


Partnership Agreements 





A permittee having an established 
vreference may enter into partnership 
with another person not a permittee and 
only the interest sold will be subject to 
a transfer reduction adjustment. Change 
of ownership within a partnership will 
be treated as a transfer to the extent 
that it amounts to a sale and purchase. 


Pooling of Interests 





Holders of preferences may pool their 
interests and form partnerships or cor- 
porations within the upper limit. No 
transfer reduction adjustments will be 
made because of the pooling of inter- 
ests so long as the change is in form of 
ownership only. Where there is any 
change in actual ownership, the case 
will be treated as a transfer to the ex- 


tent that it amounts to a sale and pur- 
chase. 


Divisions of Interests 





When partnerships or corporations 
holding preferences are dissolved, the 
old preferences will be canceled and 
new preferences may be given to the 
former members or shareholders. No 
reduction adjustment will be made on 
account of the division when the change 
is merely in form of ownership. To the 
extent that there is a change amounting 
to a sale and purchase of livestock, it 
will be treated as such. General rules 
concerning the ownership and use of 
land applicable before the dissolution 
must be observed after the division. 


Changes in Ownership of 
Corporations and Companies 





When the change in ownership con- 
sists of transfer of shares of stock only 
and no waiver of grazing privileges is 
involved. no tr=nsfer reductions adjust- 
ments as such will be applied, until such 
time as such transfers result in 50 per- 
cent or more of the shares being held 
by others than those holding them when 
the corporation preference was estab- 
lished. When 50 percent or more of 
the shares of stock thus undergo a 
change in ownership, the entire prefer- 
ence of the corporation will be subject 
to 2 10 percent reduction if needed for 





protection or distribution such adjust- 





ments as may be required under the 





transfer adjustment policy. Any trans. 
action involving transfer of shares of 
stock will be subject to upper-limit re. 
strictions as outlined in the policy under 
“Application of Limits to Corporations 
and Companies,” NF-C4-2. 

When the change in ownership in. 
volves actual sale or purchase of per. 
mitted livestock and/or base property, 
the transaction will be handled as jp 
other cases of sale with waiver as out- 
lined under “Rules for Making Trans. 
fer Reductions Adjustments,” NF-C4-5, 


When the corporation or individual 
preferences exceed the upper-limit re- 
strictions by reason of interlocking 
ownership of shares of stock as de. 
scribed under “Application of Limits 
to Corporations and Companies,” NF. 
C4-2, they may be reduced to the upper 
limit if necessary for protection or dis. 
tribution, in accordance with the follow- 
ing examples and instructions: 

(No changes in the examples, but it 
is indicated some are necessary in that 
numbered 2). 


REDUCTIONS ADJUSTMENTS IN 


PREFERENCES—NF-C4-4 
Purpose 





Under the Regulations grazing pref- 
erences may be reduced for protection, 
distribution, or violation of the regula- 
tions. Reductions for protection will 
take priority over reductions for distri- 
bution. See “Revocations,” NF-C6-1, 
and “Rules for Making Transfer Reduc- 


tions Adjustments,’ NF-C4-5. 





Protection Reductions ' 


For Protection: 

Reductions in numbers of livestock 
or grazing periods, or both, may bef 
made at any time in any amount as may | 
be determined by the local forest of- | 
ficer to be needed for range protection. 
However, permittees should be given | 


adequate notice of planned reductions 7 


which will allow time to make neces 


sary adjustments in their herds, Nor |) 


mally this will result in reductions be 
ing announced at the close of the sum 


mer grazing season. Where the reduc: | 


tion in preference exceeds 20 percent, 
the total reduction may spread over 4 


period of two or more years with the et | 


cess carried under temporary perm! 
during the reduction period. The need 
for protection reductions will be dis | 
cussed with the users, and they will be | 
given an opportunity to ride the range | 
with local forest officers before making | 
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formal announcement of the number to 
be reduced. 


If it is practicable and equitable to 
do so, needed protection reductions 
should be made on a sliding-scale basis 
whereby proportionately heavier reduc- 
tions are made on the larger prefer- 
ences. In a limited number of cases it 
may be practicable, equitable, and de- 
sirable to obtain all the needed reduc- 
tions from the larger preferences in or- 
der to avoid any reductions on prefer- 
ences where the holder owns less than 
the lower-limit number of livestock. In 
every instance where it is proposed to 
take all the needed reduction from the 
larger preferences in order to avoid any 
reductions on the smaller preferences 
the case must be submitted to this of- 
fice for transmission to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for advance approval. 
In applying this policy the forest or any 
subdivision thereof may be considered 
as a unit and protection reductions ap- 
plied accordingly. 

When it becomes necessary to close 
an area against the grazing of livestock 
through no fault of the permittee who 
has used it, the loss need not fall entire- 
ly on such permittee. Sufficient reduc- 
tion may be levied against other prefer- 
ences and spread over the forest or sub- 
division thereof so that the permittee 
will bear only his proportionate share 
of the adjustment. 

(Paragraph on increased grazing ca- 
pacity moved to end of chapter). 


Distribution Reductions 





For Distribution 

Incident to Transfer: During the pe- 
riod 1946-1955 no distribution, vreduc- 
tions, except transfer, will be made on 
established preferences held by fully 
qualified permittees. See “Sales and 
Transfers” Chapter, NF-C-4-5. 





Deferred Reductions 





(This paragraph transferred to 
“Sales and Transfers” Chapter, NF-C- 
4-5). 

Increases (Transferred from “Protec- 
tion Keductions”) . 

Increased grazing capacity resulting 
from protection reductions will be rec- 
ognized as belonging to the allotment or 
other unit on which the reduction was 
made, and will be distributed among 
the users of that allotment or unit on 
an equitable basis, provided the plan 
thus to restore such protection reduc- 
tions will be limited to ten years fol- 
lowing the year of the reduction, includ- 
ing any period of nonuse for protection. 
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WESTERN WOOL GROWERS 





Ship your wool to members of THE WESTERN WOOL 
HANDLERS ASSOCIATION who cooperate with your own 


organization THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 


+ EE ee ETS Roswell, New Mexico 
38g See. Salt Lake City, Utah 
EF See, Newell, South Dakota 
8 + Nea enna Salt Lake City, Utah 
Miles City Wool Whse. Co... Miles City, Montana 
Pactiic Weel Growers... Portland, Oregon 
Roswell Wool & Mohair Co.................. Roswell, New Mexico 
Sacramento Wool Cow... ceeeeeeenee- Sacramento, California 
Dee Demet & Bown ccsceces Belle Fourche, So. Dak. 
| ee San Francisco, Calif. 
lie Si I i ae San Francisco, Calif. 
Portland Hide & Wool Cow... Portland, Oregon 
Western Wool Storage Cow... ececeeeeeeeeeee Portland, Oregon 
hoc i, CE ere ar ean. Denver, Colorado 
Wool Growers Whse. and Mkt. Co................. Casper, Wyoming 


Through these handlers you are assured of receiving every 
benefit possible under the CCC 1948 Wool Purchase Program. 


WESTERN WOOL HANDLERS ASSN. 











THIS HIGH CAPACITY TRACTOR POWERED DUMP RAKE COMPLETE 


MOUNTAIN EMPIRE MANUFACTURING CO. 








WITH TRACTOR AS SHOWN IS NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE 


P. O. BOX 296, MURRAY, UTAH 











Grazing Notes 


Two Good Grasses for 
Range Seeding 


WESTERN wheat grass and the 

standard strain of crested wheat 
grass are held by Messrs. O. K. Barnes 
and A. L. Nelson of the Wyoming Ex- 
periment Station as two of the best 
grasses now available for reseeding na- 
tive range. They are the easiest to 
establish and to maintain among sev- 
eral common species. An acre of crest- 
ed wheat grass provided the equivalent 
of five and one-half months of sheep 
grazing per season compared to two 
sheep months on ordinary native range, 
while western wheat in a pure stand 
runs about 25 percent lower in grazing 
capacity than the crested wheat grass. 
However, the western wheat grass ap- 
pears to be better summer feed for 
sheep than the crested variety, the 
Wyoming men state. 


Range Pitting Results 


A thickened stand of western wheat 
grass resulted from range pitting, the 
Wyoming Experiment Station also re- 
ports. Pitted and also grooved pastures 
given a mechanical treatment in 1942 
still had from two to three times as 
many western wheat grass plants in 
1946 as pastures given no treatment. 
The increase occurred within a year or 
two following the treatment, varying 
with the year the treatments were ap- 
plied. Range pitting is done with an 
eccentric disc, the Wyoming Station re- 
lease states. The disc pock-marks the 
sod at regular intervals, forming small 
depressions which hold water and have 
a renovating effect on the grass. 


More Grazing From 
Three Pasture System 


A three-pasture system, with each 
pasture suited to a particular part of 
the grazing season, is recommended for 
dryland areas by the Wyoming experi- 
ment station. In a news release on 
March 13, 1948, O. K. Barnes and A. L. 
Nelson, station staff workers, reported 
that the combination system of seeded 
pastures was able to carry from two to 
three times more sheep per acre than 
ordinary native range. Their report is 
based on a cooperative experiment at 
Archer, Wyoming by the station and 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 

Messrs. Barnes and Nelson recom- 
mended a crested wheat grass seeding 
for the spring period until June 15. 


40 


From June 15 to July 15, they recom- 
mended a seeding of Russian wild rye. 
For the remainder of the summer they 
have found a blue grama seeding to be 
most effective. 

A mixture of several different grass- 
es, said the two experimental workers, 
has carried slightly more than the aver- 
age for all these species in pure stands. 
However, in pure stands, grazed at the 
most favorable time of the year, the 
grazing has been so managed as to get 
180 days of good grazing compared with 
about 75 days when seeded in the mix- 
ture. 
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The Cutting Chute 


(Continued from page 4) 
Packer-Union Strike Ends 


The 66-day strike through which the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers attempted to 
secure an increase of 29 cents an hour iy 
their wages from the four big packing 
companies came to an end on May 20. On 
that date the officials of the Union recom. 
mended that their members accept the 9 
cents an hour wage increase offered by the 
packing companies before the strike started, 


Meat Rates Reduced at 
Certain Points 


Lower freight rates on fresh meats and 
packinghouse products in carload lots be 
tween Ogden, Utah, and the Atlantic Sea- 
board will become effective August 10, 1948, 
as the result of an Interstate Commerce 
Commission decision in the case brought 
by the American Packing and Provision 
Company of Ogden, and others, against the 
Union Pacific Railroad, et al, two years ago, 
Other points which will also benefit by the 
reduction are Casper, Wyoming; Denver, 
Colorado; Gering and Scottsbluff, Ne. 
braska. 

The old rates were held unreasonable by 
the Commission in comparison with those 
in effect between midwestern points and the 
Eastern Coast. 


Forest Service Reseeding Plans 


The 1948 plans of the Forest Service in- 
clude the reseeding of 50,000 acres of graz- 
ing land in Utah, Idaho, Nevada and a por 
tion of Wyoming. Helicopters will be used 
in seeding rough mountainous regions as 
they can cover the area at an average height 
of 50 feet, which is an advantage over the 
ordinary plane. 

Australian stump-jump plows are also 
being purchased for preparing the soil in 
overgrown sagebrush areas. 


The Mohair Problem 


Mohair producers, disturbed over the slow 
market for their product, have asked for 
Government aid in righting the situation. 
C. B. Wardlaw and S. L. Stumberg, both 
past presidents; Sayers Farmer, vice presi- 
dent and Ernest Williams, secretary of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, 
with Adolf Stieler, one of the largest mo 
hair producers of the country, spent some 
time in Washington late in April and early 
May trying to work out the solution. They 
asked for a support program, and that mo 
hair be included with wool in the long-range 
agricultural program. However, Depart 
ment of Agriculture officials suggested an 
export subsidy program; that is, that a 
foreign outlet be found for mohair, and pro 
ducers be paid an export-subsidy from Set- 
tion 32 (A.A.A.) funds. Both the Quarter 


master General and officials of the Depart } 


ment of Agriculture are studying the possi- 
bility of exporting mohair to European 
countries. 
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